

Floor it Tesiera Corlon. Style 8654J. 

This piclure is here to tell you that a floor of Tessera Vinyl Corlon goes with relaxed, carefree people just as 
harmoniously as it goes with beautiful furnishings. But a sample of Tessera is worth a thousand pictures. Send for 
one (free, of course). Write Armstrong, 6011 Weston Rd., Lancaster, Pa. In Canada, Dept. 110-S, Box 919, Montreal, P. Q. 

Tessera Corlon is one of the famous (^ymstrong |vINYL| FLOORS 
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Giving a Browning is giving a full lifetime of 
pleasure in one of America’s most wholesome 
sports. 

And the thoughtful person who selected so care- 
fully, will be remembered . . . with warmest 
affection . . . for years to come. 


— the wisely chosen gift 
so joyfully received and 
everlastingly appreciated 


There is a model just right 
for every age, every size, every purpose 


Browning 


It may be a gift to your son. If so, you can be 
sure of one sentiment often repeated: “The greatest 
Christmas I ever had was when Dad gave me my 
Browning.^’ 



Yes, for anyone %vho loves guns and hunting, the 
matchless quality in a Browning stimulates the 
kind of pride and gratitude which adds so much 
to the joy of giving. 


VVRlTe 

CATAU^ 


Browning 


Write Tor new catalog showing all Browning guns in color, plus special 
chapters on shooting — practical information for gun enthusiasts. 
Browning Arms Co. Dept, 167, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
In Canada write: Browning of Canada. Dept, 167, 

PO Box 991. Montreal 9. PQ 



AUTOMATIC Rifle . . . from ’69*'> 
.22 Long Rifle or Short 
Prices '.ubjeci lo change without noliee. 

If your Browning Dealer does not have the model of your 
choice, his rush order will receive immediate handling. 
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CENTURIES OF DANISH BREWING SKILL, LOCKED 
IN THE COOL SHADE OF A GREEN BOTTLE. 
IMPORTED FROM COPENHAGEN .. .TUBORG BEER. 


•TUBORG BREWERIES, LIO., COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. U. S- REPRESENTATIVES: DANISCO, INC., N. Y. 4. N. Y, 



^ngineered/ot 
PROUDLY OWNED 
FINE CARS 

Stromberg-Carlson transistorized auto radio 


Here’s an auto radio that’s precision-engineered 
to match the technical craftsmanship of the 
finest automobiles, created particularly for im- 
ports, compacts and sports cars. 

It’s ft triumph of fine-feature design. Seven 
tuned circuits, including RF stage, for beyond- 
thc-call-of-duty sensitivity. Big-voiced, 2-watc 
power. Push-button and manual tuning. Full- 
rangc-frequency tone control. Completely hand- 


wired for rugged service. Installation — quick. 
Service — nil, Pleasure — always. 

Drive into your imported car dealer or auto 
radio dealer soon ... cruise away to glorious 
Stromberg-CarUon sound. Universal or custom 
models — great for your boat and your family 
car, too. For detailed information write to: 
Stromberg-Carlson, 14.1 - 1 1 14 North Goodman 
Street, Rochester 3, New York, 
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Next week 


It's the start of a new sea- 
son, and Spokts Ii.lustratkd 
presents the very best in ski 
life and ski living: first, the 
fanciful new snow fashions, 
pictured in color at Portillo, 
Chile; next, the new story of 
Toni Sailer, once an Olym- 
pic idol, now a matinee idol; 
and the story of that grow- 
ing phenomenon, the low-cost 
ski chalet, along with an orig- 
inal design showing a com- 
pact, comfortable mountain 
house for the skiing family. 
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I N SPORT today there are no better 
or more inspired dressers than 
those who wear skis for a foundation 
garment. Skiers change their mode 
of dress more from one season to the 
next than participants in perhaps any 
other sport— a stimulating state of 
affairs to manufacturers and design- 
ers of ski wear and to Sports Illus- 
trated as well. For one of our happy 
tasks is previewing the styles that 
will di.stinguish the season that starts 
any snowfall now. 

An annual task, it is also almost 
a year-long project. One ski season 
is not over before the editors of the 
Sporting Look, Fred R. Smith and 
Jo Ahern Zill, are in touch with such 
firms as White Stag in Portland, 
Sportcaster in Seattle and many oth- 
ers in the East and abroad, to make 
Sports Fllustrated's plans for the 
following winter as manufacturers 
make theirs. 

Taking an early look at designers’ 
drawing boards, they judge what 
styles later on will move from the two 
dimensions of paper to the three di- 
mensions of snowy slopes. Their next 
problem is to find the snowy slopes. 

"We believe strongly,” says Smith, 
"in photographing our clothes on 
men and women who will wear them, 
in authentic settings where it makes 
sense to have them worn. 

"Last year, you may recall, that 
setting was Squaw Valley. In our No- 
vember 23 issue Sports Illustrated 
forecast the cable-quilted, rusty- 
brown and pine-green garb which two 





months later did indeed set the fash- 
ion pattern at the site of the Olym- 
pic Games.” 

What will set the pattern this sea- 
son Sports Illustrated forecasts 
next week, in a setting far from 
Squaw Valley but no less authentic. 
It is Portillo in the Chilean Andes, 
where it w-as winter last summer when 
Fred Smith and his SPORTING Look 
crew arrived. To mix the seasons up 
entirely, Portillo is what can fairly 
be called the spring training camp 
for U.S. and European designers, 
manufacturers and skiers. There they 
test the clothes, equipment and tech- 
niques which half a year later bring 
color, action and style to some of 
sports' best-dressed people. As snow 
comes to the Northern Hemisphere 
you'll be seeing them at lodges and on 
trails from Sugarbush to Sugar Bowl 
and the Adirondacks to the Rockies. 
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COMING EVENTS 


VARSITY-TOWN CLOTHES 


November 11 to November 17 

Ml timex are tl.S.T. 
* Color leleeixian ® Telerixion ■ \etwork radio 


Friday, November 11 

FOOTBALL fprol 

Now York Tiuns at Boston fNl. 

HORSE RACING 

Vineland llandicap. $50,000 added. Garden 
State Park. N.J. 

Washington D.C. International, $100,000 add- 
ed, Laurel. Md. 


Saturday, Norernher IS 

BASKETBALL '|)rO) 

® Cinrinnati af Delroil, 2 p.m. (NBCi. 

(S' .Moyer vs. Fernander., middles, 10 rds., Mad. Sq. 
Garden, New York, 10 p.m. [ABG;. 


NGAA college division, Wheaton, 111. 

FOOTBALL (collegel 
Air Force at I'CL.A- 
Alaliama at Georgia Tech. 

■ Army ai I’ittsburKh. lil.ip.m. (Mutual 
California at Washington- 

Colorado at Kansas. 

Georgia at Auburn, 

Mississippi at Tennessee. 

Missouri a1 tiklahoma. 

■ Noire Dame at Miami. $:05 p.m. fABC 
Ohio IT. at Bowling Green. 

($> Ohio State at Iowa, 2:15 p.m. (.ABC). 
Princeton at Yale. 

Purdue at Minnesota. 

S.MIJ at Arkansas. 

Texas A&.M at Rico. 

Texas at TCU. 
use at Baylor. 

Virginia at Navy. 

Williams al Amherst. 


® All-.Star Golf series, Harney vg. Rosburg, 5 p.m. 
in each time zone (ABC). 


(’hicago at Toronto. 
Detroit al Montreal. 


The*>izt*p'.^$.50,nnn addl'd. Aqueduct, N.Y. 
Kentucky Jockey Club Stakes. $2.1,000 added, 
Churchill Down.s, Ky. 

Tn'nton Handicap, $7.1.000 added, Garden Stale 
Park. N.J. 


Sunday, November 13 


Gold Cup, unlimited hydros, I..as Vegas, Nev. 

FOOTBALL ’pro^ 

• ■ Balt imoreat Chicago 'CBS-TV, Mutual-radio).* 
BulTalo at Oakland. 

«■ Dallas at Green Bay fCBSV* 

I® Denver al Dallas Texima 'ABO.* 

A Houston al Los Angeles Chargers (ABC).* 

Los Angeles at Detroit (CBS'.* 

•ilPitlshurgh at New York (CBS! * 

(,»• St. Louis at Cleveland iCB.S, Sports Network).* 
5B Washington at Philadelphia (CBS).* 

HOCKEY 

Detroit at Chicago. 

Montreal al New York. 

Toronto at Boston. 


Monday, November 14. 

Jackpot Bowling. RIkins vs. Weber, Hollywood. 
Calif., in:$0 p.m. 'NBC). 

CROSS-COUNTRY 
IC4A. New York. 

Tnetfday, November 15 

Chieago at Detroit. 

Tl’eiiHP.sdai/, November 16 

Boston al New York. 

Detroit at Toronto. 

Thursday, November 17 

Jofre vs, Sanchez, NB.A bantam title bout, 15 
rds-, Los Angeles. 

Cajun Classic Open, $15,000, Lafayette, La. 
(through Nov. 20i. 

National eham|>U)iiship trot, $-50,000, Yonkers, 
N.Y. 

Boston at Chicago. 

* See local listing. 



are the largest quality-users 

of HARRIS TWEEDS from 
Harris Tweed Trading Co. Ltd. 

Hand-loomed in the Upper 
Hebrides Islands of Scotland 
each piece of HARRIS tweed 
for Varsity-Town TOP COATS 
and SPORT COATS is 
exclitsively created in accord 
with Varsity-Town dictates 
of pattern and color 


Each coat accompanied 
by a Declaration, signed 
by the weaver who loomed 
the Tweed by hand in 
his own cottage _ 


the STYLE MAJOR of 

leads you to newest styles of A/a;or Importance 
in 800 foremost style stores, including: 


John David, New York 
Frankenberger’s. Charleston 
L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis 
Stern Bros., Parkersburg 
Gimbel’s, PhiladelphI 


May-D & F, Denver Heavenrich's, Saginaw 

Ulbrich & Kraft, Bloomington Hannah's, Johnson City 
Kositchek's, Lansmg Reinerts, Boulder 

The Leader, Lima Ball Stores, Muncie 

Emry's, Spokane Berry-Burk, Richmond 


THE H. A. SEINSHEIMER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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The perfect gift for your campus hero! 

Zenith’s new super- sensitive Royal 475 ! 



Finest personal size all-transistor radio 
ever produced 1 It’s a tiiblc radio, it’s a 
travel radio— it’s pure packaged power either 
way. Zenith’s all-new Royal 475 outper- 
forms any radio its size, delivers a sensa- 
tional 250 milliwatts of undistorted ])Ower 
o\]ti>ut on ordinary flashlight batteries ! De- 
luxe quality components — tuned RF Stage 
with 3-gang condenser, Vernier tuning, in- 
verse feedback — make |K)ssible iinsurpa.ssed 
sensitivity and tone. New ‘hnagna-lens” 
tuning control for pin-point station selec- 
tion. And like all Zenith radios, it’s quality- 


built in America by highly skilled, well-paid 
American workers. In black or beige i)oly- 
styrene cabinet with snow-white metal 
grille. .?49.95*. 

Powered to tune in the world! A Zenith 
classic ! Famous Trans-Oceanic® all-tran- 
sistor portable radio receives both short 
wave and standard broadcasts — even navi- 
gation signals and FAA weather broadcasts. 
9 supersensitive wave band.s. Black Perma- 
wear covering with chrome and Roman Gold 
color trim. Royal 1000D,.S275.()0*t. Zenith's 
famous 8-band Royal 1000, $250.00*t' 



ZENITH I 
CORPOR/ 
CHICAG 

lUINOIS. IN CANADA, ZENITH RADK 

SipiS 


ZENITH. 


The quality goes in 

before the name goes on 
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SCORECARD 

Events and Discoveries of the Week 


THE INSIDE TRACK 

Baseball’s interleague trading session 
begins November 20, runs through 
December 15. American League ex- 
pansion (to 10 teams) will scramble 
the pieces even more than usual, but 
look for these names — and situations 
—to make trading headlines: 

• Dodgers (loaded with promising 
youngsters) will sell or trade Gil 
Hodges and Duke Snider while they 
still have market value. 

• Giants will trade discontentedJohn- 
ny Antonelli, most probably to Yanks 
or Reds, try to land an above-average 
catcher (like Yanks’ Elston Howard 
or John Blanchard) and steady short- 
stop (like Reds’ Roy McMillan). 

• Orioles need strong young outfielder 
who can hit with power, will send 
Pitchers Jack Fisher and Hal Brown 
to the National League in exchange 
for one. 

• Tigers’ new regime will shake up 
smug also-rans, try to peddle Pitcher 
Paul Foytack, Outfielder Charley 
Maxwell, maybe Second Baseman 
Frank Bolling. 

• Angry Braves will put Wes Coving- 
ton. Johnny Logan, Joey Jay and 
Carl Willey on block, try to corner a 
first-rate second baseman. Best bet 
is a deal with Cleveland, which needs 
pitching badly and would like to send 
Johnny Temple back to the National 
League. 

• While Sox, along with Braves, will 
be most active in trading name play- 
ers. Sox will part with anyone but 
Luis Aparicio and Nellie Fox, and 
Bill Veeck may ship away two power 
hitters he got just last year, Roy 
Sievers and Gene Freese. 

• Red Sox will offer Batting Champ 
Pete Runnels for an NL shortstop, 
will even relinquish “untouchable” 
Frank Malzone for a price. His re- 
placement: Rookie phenom Carl Yas- 
trzemski. 

• Phillies have no choice but to trade 
Gene Conley, who says he will not 
play for them any longer. For him 
and fading hero Robin Roberts, the 
Phils hope to get a couple of estab- 


lished major leaguers to steady a line- 
up of developing youngsters. 

• One trade that won’t happen : Kan- 
sas City’s Bud Daley to the Yanks. In 
past years this would have been a 
natural— All-Star Daley for a bundle 
of mediocre Yanks. But new KC own- 
ers will be working hard to erase the 
two clubs’ chummy reputation. 

JUICY 

Guard Don Manoukian of the Oak- 
land Raiders was asked by a waiter 
how rare he wanted his steak. Said 
Manoukian; “Just knock the breath 
out of it.” 

SAY "AMHM" 

When Forest Ranger Ed Moorehouse 
found a young moose leaning dispirit- 
edly against a tree, he diagnosed the 
trouble right away: advanced dental 
decay. Moorehouse pried open the 
moose’s jaws to confirm his diagnosis. 
Then he gently led the animal to his 
truck. In his Upper Blackville, New 
Brunswick backyard, Moorehouse 
yanked out seven rotten teeth with 
his fingers. He first put his patient on 
a whole milk liquid diet, later added 
oak and dead cherry leaves. 

The moose, a female, quickly re- 
gained her health and composure. 
She clowned around for visitors, show- 
ing her bare gums. When a sick moose 
regains his health, does he long for 
the freedom of the wild woods? Moore- 
house fears not. The last toothachy 
moose he befriended refused to be 
pushed out, became a showgirl, so 
to speak, in a New Brunswick govern- 
ment wildlife exhibit. 

TARZAN IN VEGAS 

The tall man went out for an early- 
morning dip in the swimming pool of 
a Las Vegas hotel. A caretaker waved 
him hack and said, “You can’t swim 
without a lifeguard on duty.” 

“Don’t you know who I am?” said 
the tall one. 

“No,” said the guard. “Who are 
you?” 

conlOiued 


WEAR IT. . . 

AND HE’LL SAY 



PARIS IN A PERFUME 
...TOO WONDERFUL 
FOR WORDS! 



OH tA LA Perfume, $40.00 to $7.00 
Perfume fvtisi, Eou de Porfom, 

Eau de Porfum Misi Concenir^, 

Both Powder, each $5.00, plusvx. 


PARFUMS 

GIRO 
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THE LEAN SILHOUETTE 

In Thunderbird Sportcoats by 

WORSTED-TEX 


The longer and more flattering lines of tht 
LEAN SILHOUETTE in Sportcoats. In bold 
big plaids and the deep, rich hues of color- 
mix yarns. From * 39 ®® 

Tailored Thunderbird Slacks From $17.95 

Sanitized treated linings and trimmings for tiygienlc freshness 



SCORECARD continued 

“I'm the new lifeguard,” said 
Johnny Weissmuller and he plunged 
into the water. 

THE MOSTEST 

Not many people know it, but the 
brewers of Guinness stout also brew 
books. The fourth edition of The 
Guinnean Book of Records, a Matter- 
horn of minutiae, is now on sale. 
Started as a promotion for Guinness 
and as a means of settling barroom 
arguments, the book has sold 500,000 
copies to people who want to identify 
the “largest, oldest, smallest, richest, 
heaviest, fastest, deepest, tallest, 
longest, loudest, highest, slowest, 
mostest” of anything, e.g.: 

• The smallest full-grown fish ever 
caught was a Schindleria praematurus 
in Samoa. It weighed 1/14,000 of an 
ounce. 

• The shortest prizefight ever re- 
corded took lOH seconds (including 
a full count of 10), when A1 Cou- 
ture struck Ralph Watson “while 
the latter was adjusting a gum shield 
in his corner.” 

• The lowest golf course in the world 
is the Sodom and Gomorrah Golfing 
Society at Kallia on the Dead Sea, 
1,250 feet below sea level. 

• A snail’s pace is .000361 mph. to 
.03125 mph. 

• A flea in California jumped 13 
inches in 1910. High jump record is 
7 inches. 

• The most brainless animal in his- 
tory was the Stegosaurus. It weighed 
six tons, but its brain was only 
ounces and “it was probably only 
dimly aware it was alive.” 

A fellow who cannot make money 
with this book does not know how to 
handle himself in a bar. 

THE 3:20 MILER OF 1970 

Percy Cerutty, the highly vocal and 
highly talented Australian track 
coach, thinks that someone someday 
will run the mile in 3:20. Further- 
more, says Cerutty, he may have the 
someone in hand. Cerutty’s choice: 
9-year-old Ivor Caudle of Adelaide, 
Australia. 

Cerutty ran into the Caudle fam- 
ily on shipboard in 1958, when Ivor 
was a lean and compact child of 7 
Cerutty invited the Caudles, father 
and son, to join him in trotting 
around the boat deck each dawn. 

conlittued 
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SAVE 25% 

THROUGH MARCH 14 



ROUND-TRIP SAILINGS 


TO HAWAII 

Between October 24, 1960 and March 14, 1961, you’ll 
save a full 25% over regular round-trip fares. You’ll 
enjoy ten romantic nights, nine leisurely days on 
Matson's Luxury Route to and from the Aloha Isles 
for as little as $360 round-trip — or only $180 each 
way. 13 Nothing is reduced but the fares. You’ll enjoy 
every famed facet of Matson hospitality on the all 
first-class ss LURLINE or ss MATSONIA: 28 superb 
meals, a gala gamebox of activities and entertain- 
ment; room service and tasty snacks ’round-the-c|ock. 



SEA/AIR TRAVELERS — You can’t afford to miss this unique 
cruise opportunity! Matson’s 25% round-trip fare reductions 
let you enjoy the fun and luxury of a complete Matson round- 
trip cruise at a price within your planned Hawaii vacation bud- 
get. For complete details, use this coupon. 


Mr. Owen G. Fowler, Jr. s 

MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
215 Market St., San Francisco, California 
Tell me how a Matson-Hawaii vacation can be tailored 

to vacation days, a budget of $ with 

in my party. My travel agent is 


NAME.... 

ADDRESS. 


Matson Lines • Offices: New York, Washington, O.C., Chicago. Dallas, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle. Vancouver, B.C., Honolulu 
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PRESENTING THE 1961 


Thunderbird 

UNMISTAKABLY NEW... UNMISTAKABLY TLIUNDERBIRD 


Here is the finest expression of the Thunderbird 
spirit, unquestionably Thunderbird in its classic 
lines and sparkling performance — not a hair 
icider nor a tenth of an inch longer — yet a 
Thunderbird so uniquely new that it stands 
alone in the fine-car field. 

Will. its quicksilver elegance and flashing sports car 
grace, the Thunderbird has established itsell' in six brilli- 
ant years as the trend car of our times. 

The dramatically beautiful new Thunderbird for 1Q61 
preserves all of the features that mean Thunderbird — the 
classic Thunderbird size and distinctive styling, the 
4-pas.senger luxury, the sport.s car handling, the dazzling 
performance, the famous console. 

At the same time the 11)61 Thunderbird features such 
remarkable advance.s as the optional new Swing-Away 
Steering Wheel. Door openings are higher . . . and wider. 
The windshield projection has been removed. You move 
in and out with a wonderful new freedom. 

Twelve extra pounds of foam rubber have been moulded 
into the seats. And although exterior Thunderbird dimen- 
sion.s arc retained, de.sign improvements permit generous 
increases in shoulder, elbow and hip room. 

A new high-performance Thunderbird 390 Special V’-8 
brings you even more of that famous Thunderbirtl spirit 
— as .standard equipment. A trio of power assists (also all 
standard equipment) function as a precision team for a 
new high in automatic driving. Xew Cruise-O-Matic Drive 
introduces you to the silk-on-siik smoothness of vacuum- 
controlled automatic shifting. X’ew Power Steering re- 
duces steering effort up to 65%. X'ew, larger Power Brakes 
adjust themselves — automatically. 

Advancptl engineering of this quality is a major rca.son 
Thunderbird ha.s the finest resale record of any luxury car. 
It is the reason your Ford Dealer is extending his warranty 
to 12,000 miles or one full year, whichever comes first. 

Sec your Ford Dealer. Let him show you a copy of his 
warranty — and discover the unmi.stakably new, un- 
mistakably wonderful Thunderbird for 1961. 



The Steering Wheel moves over to wel- 
come you in. .Just a touch of your hand as 
you enter the car and the optional new Swing- 
Away Steering Wheel mov'es aside ten inches. 
You take the driver’s seat as easily as drop- 
ping into your favorite chair. Incidentally, 
you can drive only when the wheel is safely 
locked in normal driving position. 



The dazzling new 
Thunderbird Convertible 



Unique n in all the world 
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La Margarita* has all the 
warmth, all the excitement 
of Latin music ... an exotic 
cocktail based on Cuervo 
Tequila — miraculous 
distillation of the 
juice of the mescal, 
which attains its finest, 
flower on the magnificent 
Cuervo hacienda in 
Jalisco, Mexico. 
Incomparable! , 


irita de Cuervo Tequila 


SCORECARD coiztinueil 

Watching the loose-jointed Ivor lop- 
ing alongside, Cerutty was impressed 
by the boy’s steady, even strides, his 
instinctive control of breathing and 
his calm temperament. He suggested 
that Papa Caudle, an orange grower, 
bring the boy to the Cerutty miler 
factory at Portsea. This was all the 
suggestion the Caudles needed, and 
since then they have shown up at 
every available opportunity. Says 
the Senior Caudle: ‘‘Perce can inspire 
young chaps. It is something more 
than technique. He moves them in- 
side.” Says young Ivor: ‘‘He’s always 
laughing and joking and playing 
games. Sometimes it seemed funny 
running in a race against an old man 
with white hair. But really he doesn't 
seem old at all. He’s a beaut.” 

At Portsea the brown-haired, imp- 
ish Ivor enjoys an idyllic existence. 
Cerutty limits him to two hours a 
day of dune running and light w'eight 
lifting. The rest of the time Ivor goes 
fishing with Herb Elliott or just 
hangs around, listening. At night he 
sleeps in John Landy’s old bunk. 
Meals are typical Cerutty: raw oat- 
meal, dried fruit and walnuts for 
breakfast; salads for lunch; vegetable 
stew with a little meat and cooked 
barley or fish or chicken for dinner. 

The elder Caudle, who once ran a 
4:20 mile, is so taken with the Cerut- 
ty interest in Ivor that he has con- 
templated moving the family to 
Portsea from Adelaide. But Cerutty 
counseled against the move. ‘‘I told 
him to wait until the boy does some- 
thing,” the coach said. So far the best 
‘‘something” Ivor has done is a 6:03 
mile, which probably is a world rec- 
ord for 10-and-unders. 

THE BRAVE BULL 

There was a bullfight in Providence 
the other day. The combatants were 
a bull buffalo named Pal, who re- 
sides in an enclosure in a city park, 
and a fierce matador named Manuel 
fManolete) Viera, who oversees the 
buffaloes in the park. 

At 4 a.m. Pal got out of his cage, 
and Viera went after him. Aided by a 
troupe of peones, Viera got a rope on 
the bull, but el toro would not be 
held down by anything so fragile. At 
that point the true corrida began. Ma- 
nolete decided to tire the bull with 
a series of passes. He began with 
a rcronfca, followed with a couple of 


eniatuarioa and finished off with a 
pnse de pecho. The bull gored him in ' 
the leg. 

A substitute torero named Dr. 
Seymour Hoffman was brought in for f 
la hora de In rerdad. Declining to 
go in over the horns for the grand 
estocada, Dr. Hoffman approached ^ 
the problem from another angle. He 
jabbed Pal in the buttocks with a 
tranquilizer. Pal climbed happily into 
a cattle truck, his tail and both ears 
intact. Oli! 

MUSICAL HOUSES 

Seasonal housing is a problem with 
professional athletes. They may live 
in Schenectady and play for Fort , 
Worth. The same is true of coaches. 
Three pro basketball coaches have 
handled it this way. Paul Seymour, 
who lives in Syracuse and coaches in 
St. Louis, has rented a house occu- 
pied during the baseball season by 
Cardinal Pitcher Larry Jackson. He ‘ 
has rented his Syracuse home to 
Syracuse Basketball Coach Alex 
Hannum. Hannum, who lives in Los . 
Angeles in the off season, has rented 
his home to Fred Schaus, new coach 
of the Los Angeles Lakers, who moved 
from Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Now if Jackson could be persuaded 
to move to Morgantown. . . . 

THE SAGA OF SOCKEYE SAM 

The single-mindedness of some of na- 
ture’s creatures has always amazed 
man — the lemmings and their suicidal 
drive to the sea, the eels’ annual re- 
turn to the Sargasso, the swallows’ 
comeback to Capistrano. At the 
American Fisheries Society meeting 
in Denver recently, naturalists heard 
another such saga. Scientists at the 
Bonneville Dam fisheries laboratory 
on the Columbia River had decided 
to find out how seriously the salmon 
takes his yearly task of swimming 
upstream to spawn. A system of con- 
nected pools, each a foot higher than 
the other, was set up, and a salmon 
was introduced. Affectionately known 
as Sam, the sockeye kept climbing to 
the top of the system, only to be 
sloshed down to the bottom by the 
ichthyologists. At the rate of 50 
jumps an hour, Sam went through 
6,648 pools, gained a total elevation 
of a mile and a quarter. By this time, 
Sam hadn’t even worked up a salm- 
on’s version of a sweat, but the nat- 
uralists had. They opened the last 
gate and let Sam swim upstream. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 

HAROLD ENSLEY rif 
Kansas City, Mo., 
liuntinu-nshinij .sporcs- 
east(-r on rarlio and 
TV, caught no fish in 
final round but .still 
Ix'at -5? rivals in fresh- 
water division of the 
World Serio.s of Sport 
Fishing, an eight-day 
event, held at seven 
Michigan lakes. 


MRS. MARY WEBB. 

enth-grade teacher 
at Ellsworth Hall 
grammar school, near 
Macon. Ca. and volun- 
teer coach of it.s foot- 
ball team, changed 
from Tto Notre Dame 
bo.’t' ‘for simplicity and 
for better blocking an- 
gles." led team to .sec- 
ond win in four games. 


WALT DOLESCHAL, 
Czechoslovakian-born 
Lafayette juniorwhose 
toenails are just grow- 
ing back after summer 
of soccer, punted 70 
yards off instep, place- 
kicked game-winning 
field goats of 29, SO. 
and 40 yards against 
Delaware, Temple and 
Gettysburg. 





GEORGE CRAFT, fifi. 
Smith County. Miss, 
farmer, worked uf) a 
good cud. sent brown 
stream 19 feet U inche.s 
into cross wind to win 
his seventh National 
Tobacco Spitting title 
at Raleigh. Mi.s,s. Said 
he of his skill: "You 
can't iicriuire it, You 
got it or you ain’t.” 


JACK NIELSON, 180- 
pound senior left half- 
back for Baudeite 
H.S..Baudette. Minn,, 
carried ball eight times 
against Karlstad High, 
scored seven touch- 
downs on runs of Cl, 
72. 68, 55. 42. 60 and 
54 yards, ran season 
total to 149 pnints in 
seven games. 



TOM ROBBINS, 67. of 
Pinehur.si. N.C.. whose 
accidenl-bcnl left arm 

ral grip," defeated J. 
Walcott Drown of Sea 
Girt, N-.L. to become 
first two-time champi- 
on in nine-year histo- 
ry of North and South 
Senior Golf Champi- 
on.ship; at Pinehurst. 



Jockeu 
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No other Boxer Shorts let you 
feel this fit! Thanks to humane one- 
piece construction*, Jockey Boxers 
don’t bind when you bend, seat you 
on seams, or rile you with ridges. 
You can have your boxers and your 


Seamfree 

boxers 

feel better 
because they 
fit better 


comfort, too. Just be a 
little cagey at the counter and you’ll 
never feel caged in shorts again. In- 
sist on new Jockey brand Seamfree 
boxers and walk out a free man! 


*Palen(<!d 


COOPER'S, INCORPORATED • KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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EDITORIALS 


DON’T GAMBLE 
PLAYERS’ LIVES 

Like many Americans, athletes are flying a lot 
nowadays. The airplane has made possible tight 
schedules in football, basketball, hockey, baseball 
and some other sports. It has made the intersec- 
tional game a commonplace. Parents of college 
athletes have become accustomed to their sons’ 
aerial expeditions. They have taken it for granted 
that school authorities employ reliable pilots and 
that equipment is first-class. 

No more. The cruelly unnecessary crash that 
killed 16 members of the California Poly football 
team in Ohio a foitnight ago has started a lot of 
parents asking questions. If someone had asked 
some of these questions of Cal Poly and Arctic- 
Pacific Airline officials before the Ohio junket - 
and had gotten honest an.swers — thei'e would 
have been no trij) and no ti-agedy. For example: 

Q. Does the line have a good safety record? 

A. Before the crash Arctic-Pacific Airlines was 
fined $16,000 by the Federal Aviation Agency for 
violations by the pilot of the faUil plane. Two 
days after the Toledo accident the line's operat- 
ing certificate was suspended by the FAA for gro.ss 
disregard of public safety and F.A.A regulations. 

Q. What about its equipment? 

A. For this flight Arctic-Pacific provided a two- 
engine C-46— a World War II plane originally 
notorious for its “bugs.” Manufacture of the C-46 
ceased in 1950, and the FAA says the bugs have 
been “modernized” out. Last year California Poly 
chartered an identical aircraft from Arctic-Pacific 
to fly the football team to Montana Slate. One of 
that plane’s two engines conked out, but luckily 
the craft did not crash. 

Q. What about the pilot? 

A. Last July 15 the Federal Aviation Agency 
revoked the air transport rating of Donald L. J. 
Chesher for violations of the civil air regulations. 
Chesher appealed and, pending decision on the 


appeal, was allowed to resume flying. His deci- 
sion to take off on the night of October 29 even 
though there was a fog so dense that no other 
pilot dared fly would seem to support the FAA 
judgment of Chesher. 

Everyone knows that air travel, like all other 
travel, has its hazards. There are easy, though 
often expensive, ways to minimize them. One of 
the easiest is to fly on scheduled airlines with 
modern, carefully maintained equipment. Anoth- 
er is to investigate thoi-oughly the safety record 
and reliability of a charter firm before engaging it. 
In the modern air there is room only for first-class 
airplanes run by first-class people. There is no 
room at all, in the air or on the ground, for the 
kind of college official who is willing to gamble 
with his players’ lives. 

OPEN TENNIS 
OPENLY ARRIVED AT 

In recent years unilateral action has become un- 
fashionable, to say the least, in international 
political circles. But one case of unilateralism 
meet.s with our qualified approval. It is Jack Kra- 
mer’s worldwide campaign to make tennis open — 
with or without the consent of the ancient Pooh- 
Bahs of big-time amateurism. The Pooh-Bahs had 
a chance last summer to negotiate an honoiable 
peace with the advocates of open tennis. They 
haughtily refused. 

So now Kramer is ruthlessly and systematically 
buying up all of the good amateurs. Once the 
Davis Cup competition is over, Kramer probably 
will get the last holdouts. Amateur tennis, thus 
decapitated, has no discernible prospect of sur- 
vival, but only the chance of resurrection — in 
mixed, realistic company. Those clinging to ama- 
teurism, even at the cost of mediocre tennis, 
must learn to coe.xist with legitimate professional- 
ism. The Davis Cup, Forest Hills, the Wimbledon 
championships should be open to pros and ama- 
teurs, just like the biggest tournaments in golf. 

We do not intend here to crown pragmatic Jack 
Kramer as the idealist of tennis. But wc do thank 
him for taking a big step forward against the 
forces of hypocrisy and narrow self-interest. 
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Serve the Seagram M artini because Seagram’s Gin makes the finer martini 
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TIME WORKS WONDERS EOR 
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A BIG 
WIN 
FOR 
BIG M 


Not since the days of Bernie 
Bierman had Minneapolis cheered 
so lustily. Led by Fullback 
Roger Hagberg, here setting off on 
a 42-yard run for the game's 
decisive touchdown, Minnesota last 
Saturday took all the speed Iowa 
had to offer and simply crushed 
the Hawkeyes. The Gophers were 
againthe nation’s number one team, 
and the happiest man of all, 
after bitter years of waiting, 
was Coach Murray Warmath. For 
the story of Minnesota’s— and 
Warmath’s— triumph, turn the page. 



BIG M continued 


FEVER IN MINNEAPOLIS 

by ROY TERRELL 


A pparently there is such a dis- 
_ ease as football fever. It may lie 
dormant for years, hidden away in 
yellowing scrapbooks or deep inside 
the victim’s chest. Unlike most epi- 
demics, it does not feed upon the 
downtrodden It waits, instead, until 
everything is coming up roses and 
then it strikes. Last week it hit the 
state of Minnesota, incapacitating 
Minneapolis and leaving even St. 
Paul on the verge of a terrific sneeze. 

The Twin Cities on the banks of 
the Mississippi will have a new big 
league baseball team next year, and 
they’ll have a team in the NTational 
Football League, too . M inneapolisand 
St. Paul are very enthusiastic about 
this because they love baseball and 
they love pro football, but last week- 
end the transplanted Senators and the 
football Vikings could have raced 
down Nicollet Avenue astride giraffes, 
with Nixon and Kennedy waiting at 
the finish line to kiss the winner, and 
no one in Minneapolis would have 
bothered to look around. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was playing the 
University of Iowa. Nothing was ever 
so important as this. 

It was more than a football game, 
more even than a contest for the Big 
Ten lead. Iowa was undefeated in six 
games; so was Minnesota. Iowa was 
ranked first in the nation in both 
wire-service polls; Minnesota was 
ranked second in one, third in the 
other. Forest Evashevski, the moody 
magician of Iowa football, was pre- 
paring to retire from coaching and he 
wanted to walk out a winner; Mur- 
ray Warmath, who had suffered 
through some of the most miserable 
seasons in Minnesota history, had been 
hounded and harried by old Gophers 
long enough, and he was determined 


SMILING IN VICTORY, MinneiH>ta’s 
Warmath is carried triumphantly out of 
Memorial Stadium after Iowa game. A 
year ago Warmath wa.s hanged in effigy. 


to keep his job. Iowa was fast and de- 
ceptive and brilliant: Minnesota was 
strong and steady and sure. 

The 63,255 seats at Memorial Sta- 
dium had been sold out for weeks, 
enabling industrious individuals with 
little moral character but maximum 
foresight to collect $100 for a pair 
of tickets within the 20-yard lines. 
Eventually the attendance reached 
65,610, a stadium record. Not 
a hotel or motel room was available 
within 20 miles. More than 30 radio 
stations in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Iowa were poised to broadcast 
the game to those who couldn't get 
in, and an educational outlet in the 
Twin Cities was commandeered to 
produce the classic on TV. “We don’t 
give a damn for the whole State of 
Iowa” rolled inharmoniously out of 
every bar. And coeds, who had not 
spoken to football players for years, 
now kissed them openly, and wept. 

There are places where it is possible 
to win six football games in a row 
without the populace going beserk, 
but Minneapolis on Saturday was not 
one of them. In the ’30s the Golden 
Gophers of Bernie Bierman were the 
scourge of the Big Ten and the na- 
tion. They won six conference cham- 
pionships in the years 1934-1941 and 
four times were named the best col- 
lege football team in all the land. But 
with the beginning of World War II 
the fortunes of Minnesota faded, and 
after seven years Murray Warmath 
has just begun to restore some of the 
glory. “It takes a long time,” he says, 
“to get a sick horse up.” 

Warmath, a big man with a tough, 
homely face and a deep growl for a 
voice, played football under General 
Bob Neyland at Tennessee; later he 
coached at Tennessee under Neyland 
and at Army under Red Blaik, and he 
is not accustomed to losing. But he 
has had to get used to it at Minne- 
sota. He has had good seasons there 
as well as bad, but the good ones were 


never quite good enough and the bad 
ones had a way of turning into night- 
mares. The 1956 team was knocked 
out of the Rose Bowl, by Iowa, 7-0. 
The 1957 team, a preseason Big 
Ten favorite, was a tragic disappoint- 
ment. The 1958 team won only one 
game. And the 1959 team, with su- 
perb but inexperienced young players, 
lost five Big Ten games by a total of 
32 points, then lost to Iowa 33 -0, and 
fell into the conference cellar. The 
team over which Warmath most fre- 
quently woke up screaming was Iowa. 
Warmath beat Evashevski in 1954, 
then lost to him five straight times. 

Yet Minnesota holds a wide edge in 
the series with 34 victories, 18 losses 
and one tie. There was a time— after 
the famed Minnesota fullback, Shel- 
don Beise, tackled the famed Iowa 
halfback, Ozzie Simmons, with in- 
jurious results in 1934— when every 
Iowan was convinced that the only 
purpose of the game, as far as Minne- 
sota was concerned, was to see how 
many lowans could be maimed. It be- 
came unsafe, therefore, to appear in 
Iowa City or Cedar Rapids with Min- 
nesota license plate.? on your car. But 
then the governors of the two states 
bet a prize Hampshire hog on the out- 
come of the 1935 game, and apparent- 
ly there was just enough of the absurd 
about playing for a pig to cool every- 
one off. Today Floyd of Rosedale, a 
bronze replica of that original old 
boar, is the annual trophy that goes 
to the winner, and although Minne- 
sota and Iowa sometimes continue 
to play rough in attempting to claim 
him, at least the contest is recogniz- 
able as football. 

Warmath would rather beat Iowa 
and Evashevski than anyone else, and 
he particularly needed to beat them 
on Saturday. Naturally, as a coach, 
he has suffered by comparison with 
the man who brought Iowa from the 
ranks of the have-nots to the peak of 
continued 
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FOREST CVASHEVSKI IS A SERIOUS, INTENT COACH AS HE LEADS IOWA FROM BENCH 


football success with his brilliant tac- 
tics, unpredictable strategy and re- 
markable recruiting ability. War- 
math does not consider Evashevski 
one of his closest friends and he only 
mutters something about “genius” 
when the name comes up. But aside 
from a deep personal desire to tri- 
umph over the Iowa man, Warmath 
needed to win to insure his job. 

The University of Minnesota is a 
huge school, with 26,000 students, 
and it has been in business since 1851. 
Warmath is constantly amazed by the 
number of alumni who seem to be oc- 
cupied solely with snarling at his 
door. But he stood them off in 1958 
when they demanded that he resign 
and again last fall, when a group of 
Minneapolis businessmen offered to 
buy up the two remaining years of 
his five-year contract for $85,000. 

“Why do you stay here and take 
all this?” an assistant once asked. 

“Because I’m a good football 
coach,” said Warmath, “and I want 
to prove it.” 

Certainly he proved it in the first 
six games of 1960. His players carried 
him off the field after the Gophers 
beat Illinois and again after they beat 
Michigan, and to a man who has 
grown accustomed to walking alone 
down the long, dark corridors of de- 
feat this must have seemed like pret- 
ty fancy transportation. After Min- 
nesota walloped Kansas State in a 
warmup game last weekend, big red- 
white-and-blue buttons saying “W'ar- 
math for I’resident” began to show 
up in town, But if he failed to beat 
Evashevski and Iowa. . . . 

“This is the most important game,” 
said Warmath, “that any team of 
mine has ever played.” 

The two football teams that trotted 
onto the field before the huge, howl- 
ing mob on Saturday w^ere as great 
a study in contrast as their coaches. 
Speed has always been an Evashevski 
trademark, but the 1960 Hawkeyes 
are unbelievabiy fast: every man in 
the first three backfields can outrun 
anyone on the entire Minnesota team . 
Three halfbacks— Larry Ferguson, 
Jerry Mauren and Sam Harris — and 
Fullback Joe Williams had each aver- 
aged better than five yards a carry. 
And while Wilburn Hollis, the 200- 
pound quarterback out of Possum 
Trot, Miss, by way of Nebraska’s 
Boys Town, is not much of a passer, 


he too can run so well that many 
lowans consider him the best quar- 
terback Evashevski has ever had. 
Better than Jerry Reichow or Kenny 
Ploen, better even than 1958 All- 
America Randy Duncan. 

TJ;ie Hawkeyes had scored over half 
of their touchdowns on long runs, and 
when Hollis does throw he goes for 
the long, sudden touchdown pass. 
That is the word for Iowa— sudden. 
The lowans play daring, wide-open 
football, running from a confusing 
cluster of formations, and they 
pounce like terriers on any oppo- 
nent’s mistake. It is an exciting team 
with great scoring ability. 

W’armath figured before the game 
that his problem was simple enough. 

“We have to spread our defense to 
keep them between the ends,” he 
said. “And we have to play back to 
keep them from getting behind us. 
We have to pinch them into as small 
an area a.s possible. We don’t intend 
to give them anything, but the ques- 
tion is whether in spreading out like 
this to contain their wide stuff we 
are going to be giving up too much 
down the middle.” 


On offense, Warmath intended to 
play the game as he learned to play 
it and as he has always played it: con- 
trolling the play, grinding out yard- 
age, kicking on third down in his own 
territory, seldom throwing a pass, 
forcing the other team into mistakes. 
“That has been our success formula 
thi.s year,” he said. “We have lost the 
ball on fumbles and interceptions 
only eight times; we have got the 
football on fumbles and interceptions 
22 times. We have more depth in the 
line than Iowa, and we can outkick 
them. W’e can move the ball, too. If 
our defense can contain their outside 
speed, we should win.” 

Minnesota is not an exciting team 
when it attacks. The standout in 
the backfieid most of the season has 
been Sandy Stephens, a junior quar- 
terback from Pennsylvania {“We fi- 
nally had to go outside Minnesota to 
get quarterbacks and halfbacks and 
ends/’ admits Warmath). Stephens 
weighs 215 pounds and would rather 
run than throw'. The Gophers are 
massive, with a line that averages 
220 pounds, and right in the middle 
of it is a 243-pound guard named 
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Tom Brown, who has legs like tree 
trunks, the movements of a big cat, 
and is perhaps the best interior line- 
man in college football. “He’s whipped 
every man in front of him for three 
years,” says Warmath. 

There is also a 260-pound tackle, 
Fran Brixius, who can block; a 220- 
pound sophomore tackle, Bob Bell, 
who can crash; and defensive ends 
named Bob Deegan and Dick Lar- 
son, who have been extremely tough 
on opposing passers all year. The 
line had held six teams to a total of 
31 points before the Iowa game. 

Originally, Iowa was favored by 
6j.^ points, but by Monday before 
the game the spread wa.s down to IJi 
in Minneapolis. By Tuesday it was 
down to a point, by Thursday to half 
a point. On Saturday the game was 
considered even. 

As it turned out, the game wasn’t 
even at all. Minnesota’.s marvelous 
line, led by Brown, whipped Iowa to 
a stubble. The Gophers made a runa- 
way of the contest with three second- 
half touchdowns, won 27-10, and re- 
turned Floyd of Rosedaleto Minnesota 
after an absence of six years. When it 
was all over, Minnesota, not Iowa, 
was the No. 1 team in the nation. 

The Gophers scored their only 
first-half touchdown on a bad Iowa 
play in the first quarter. Hawkeye 
Center Bill Van Buren, who had not 
made a poor snap all season, sailed 
the football back over John Cal- 
houn’s head on a fourth-down punt 
attempt, and Minnesota took over on 
the Iowa 14. The Gophers scored in 
three plays, Bill Muncey taking a 
pitchout from Stephens and circling 
left end for the last seven yards. Jim 
Rogers kicked the first of three suc- 
cessful conversions. 

Iowa drove 60 yards to the Minne- 
sota five midway in the second pe- 
riod, but then Brown and Co. pushed 
the Hawkeyes back five yards in 
three plays and Tom Moore kicked a 
field goal for Iowa from 18 yards out. 

The swift Iowa backs would some- 
times shake partially loose for 15 or 20 
yards, but the yardage was gained in- 
side tackle, never outside end, and 
most of the time that big Minnesota 
line was chasing Iowa runners in the 
opposite direction. The Gopher deep 
defenders also kept receivers well 
covered, just as Warmath planned, 
and the long-distance punting of 
Stephens kept Iowa backed up in its 
own end of the field. And all through 



those two punishing quarters the 
Hawkeye line was taking a terrible 
beating. 

Iowa scored first in the second half 
to go into a 10-7 lead. Evashevski’s 
tricky double reverse ate up 19 yards 
in fi\'e plays, and then Joe Williams 
popped through the middle, wiggled 
past two Minnesota linebackers and 
ran 20 yards to score. Moore kicked 
the point. 

But the rest of the w'ay the game 
belonged to Minnesota. The Gophers, 
whose offense had been virtually non- 
existent in the first half, powered 81 
yards to a touchdown in 12 plays 
before the third quarter was over. 
Roger Hagberg, a 20o-pound senior 
fullback who was to gain 103 yards 
in 15 carries during the afternoon, 
caught a very important third-down 
pas.s from Stephens’ third-string sub- 
stitute, little Joe Salem, for 28 yards, 
and then ran through center for 18 
more to put the ball on the Iowa 
eight. Stephens followed Brown’s vi- 
cious block into the end zone three 
plays later from one yard out. Rogers 
missed the kick, but it was 13-10, 
and Minnesota had proved it could 


move the ball against Iowa— just as 
Warmath had said. 

In the fourth quarter Ilagberg 
moved the ball 42 yards on one big 
play. Gopher Tackle Jim Wheeler re- 
covered an Iowa fumble on the Iowa 
42, and Hagberg immediately broke 
through the middle, shook off tack- 
lers, cut to his left and sailed across 
the goal. The touchdown came with a 
little less than five minutes left, and 
by now Minnesota was having fun. 
Bob Deegan, the Gopher end, hit an 
Iowa passer so hard that he fum- 
bled, and four plays later Minnesota 
scored again. 

It wasn’t fancy football, the way 
Minnesota played the game, but it 
was very impressive. Purdue and 
Wisconsin are going to have trouble 
producing something better in the 
next two weeks. If they can’t, Min- 
nesota will win its first Big Ten cham- 
pionship in 19 years. And if that 
doesn’t make Murray Warmath’s job 
secure, then nothing ever will, end 
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'ON, BRAVE OLD ARMY TEAM’ 


Backed by a legion of cheering cadets, the Army football team 
stormed into Yankee Stadium and beat favored Syracuse 9>6 


by ROGER WILLIAMS 

F or a disappointing, twice-beaten 
team, Army got a rousing send-off 
when it left West Point last week for 
its game with Syracuse. The corps of 
cadets disclosed and expended emo- 
tional reserves usually saved for the 
Navy game — signs, stunts, parades, a 
crackling determination all over the 
Point. Army, shouted 2,500 cadets, 
would beat Syracuse. 

But Army was a T^^-point under- 
dog, and sportswriters noted that un- 
der Ben Schwartzwalder the Orange — 


in two varsity games, numerous fresh- 
man games and several preseason 
scrimmages — had never lost to Army 
in football. Still cadet spirit soared. 
At Yankee Stadium dedicated gray- 
coats plastered “Slash Syracuse" 
signs on sideline barriers and scat- 
tered oranges around a symbolic cross 
planted at midfield. 

Army stole the on-field show as well. 
Playing their most inspired game in 
years, the Cadets forced Syracuse into 
costly mistakes. One penalty helped 


Army reach the Syracuse 12, where 
Tom Blanda kicked a field goal. A 
fumble on the Army 20 cost Syracuse 
its one real threat to score in the 
first half. 

At half time, the Orange band 
marched and the “national cham- 
pion” baton twirlcr performed. But 
the corps roared back with choruses of 
On, Brave Old Army Team. Then, in 
the third quarter, with Fullback A1 
Rushatz doing most of the carrying, 
Army moved swiftly and scored when 
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sub Quarterback Dick Eckert faked 
two handoffs and cut inside end from 
the two. Army led 9-0. 

Then Syracuse came to life. Ernie 
Davis ate up 37 yards on two runs 
and, when Army braced, Dick Easter- 
ly passed to Ken Ericson for a touch- 
down. Syracuse grabbed the ball 
again but Army stopped the Orange. 
With fourth and 10 on the Syracuse 
39, Tom Gilburg dropped back in 
punt formation. Army scouts had 
seen the Orange fake a kick in similar 
situations and had alerted Coach 
Dale Hall. Hall played for the fake 
and, when Gilburg threw a pathetical- 
ly wobbly pass, Army was ready. 
Roger Zailskas intercepted and that 
was all. The game ended 9-6 wdth 
Army on the Syracuse one and a mob 
of cadets jumping up and down on 
the sideline. They sw'ept Hall and 
their team right o2 the field and on 
toward Annapolis. eno 


TEAM LEFT THE POINT FRIDAY MORNING 
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THE NEW KID ON THE BLOCK 
TAKES ON THE CHAMP 


Basketball’s shining rookie, Oscar Robertson, makes 
a memorable debut against the Boston Celtics and 
battles the incomparable Bob Cousy to a standstill 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 

P RIDE?” asked Bob Cousy last 
Saturday evening just minutes 
before his Celtics were to play the 
Cincinnati Royals in the gloomy 
green Garden in Boston. ‘‘Of course 
it’s pride. I’ve thought about it all 
week long and talked to myself about 
it. ‘Better get yourself up, Bob. Bet- 
ter be at your best, Bob. Oscar’s com- 
ing to town to play in your arena be- 
fore your crowd for the first time.’ ” 
For 10 seasons Bob Cousy has 
been Ihe player, the one picked by 
spectators, the press and his fellow 
athletes as Mr. Basketball. He does 
not have the height of a Wilt Cham- 
berlain or even a Cliff Hagan, but he 
has grace and finesse and supreme 
skill in shooting, ball handling and 
team leadership. The man Cousy was 
concerned with was Oscar Robertson, 
who, many feel, may one day re- 
place Cousy as the best all-round 
player in the game. 

Ever since Robertson, the 6-foot- 
5, three-time All-America from the 
University of Cincinnati, first wig- 
gled into the blue-and-white uniform 
of the professional Royals four weeks 
ago, he has been on the minds and in 
the conversations of those who follow 
basketball devotedly and even of 
some who only follow it casually. 

In his first eight games of the NBA 
season Robertson apparently had 
transformed the Royals, a last-place 
team for the past two years, into an 
aggressive, cohesive unit. His presence 
also has raised the Royals’ attend- 
ance figures to a height unknown 
since the franchise was shifted from 
Rochester to Cincinnati four years 
ago. Last season, for instance, Cincin- 
nati’s home attendance for 31 games 


was 58,244. In just five home ap- 
pearances this fall the club has at- 
tracted 35,241, and most of these 
people have been attracted by Oscar. 

He had averaged 25 points and 9 
assists in his eight games. Still, before 
he played against Boston the other 
evening, a claque of doubters re- 
mained. All pro basketball players 
have to be tested in Boston against 
the champion Celtics, much as all 


topflight vaudevillians used to be 
tested at the Palace. And, when a man 
plays in the backcourt as Robertson 
does, he must be tried on the same 
floor with Cousy. For Robertson, this 
was a supreme test. He would be play- 
ing in Cousy’s “town,” and Cousy 
was an All-America when Robertson 
was 10 years old. Cousy was an NBA 
All-Star before Robertson got out of 
junior high school. 


ROYALS’ ROBERTSON PROTECTS BALL PROM BOSTON'S QUICK-HANOEO K. C. JONES 
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Six hours before game time people 
were lined up for tickets. The Boston 
Garden’s capacity is listed as 13,909, 
and 13,258 showed up — a remarkable 
number this early in the season. 

The two main participants came 
by different routes. Cousy drove from 
his suburban home in a gray 1980 
Cadillac and entered the arena by a 
“secret” entrance, which keeps him 
from being trampled by admirers. 
Robertson walked to the Garden from 
his hotel, gingerly swinging his gym 
bag. In the warmups. Robertson con- 
centrated on his jump shot, taking 
his time and keeping his eye on the 
basket. Cousy warmed up in his usual 
nonchalant manner, which makes 
him look like a small boy tossing 
pebbles at a window. 

As soon as the game got under way 
each man took control of his team. 
Both Boston and Cincinnati missed 
close shots at the basket near the be- 
ginning, and then Bill Russell yanked 
a rebound from the Royals’ back- 
board and passed to Cousy. Cousy 
started dribbling the ball up the left 
side of the court, stopped short and 
tossed a one-hander, and Boston led 
2- 0. Bill Sharman, who was guarding 


Robertson, pushed Oscar, and Rob- 
ertson made a foul shot. A few sec- 
onds later he made another. After six 
minutes of sloppy play by both 
teams, but very good play by Cousy 
and Robertson, the teams were tied 
6-6. Aside from the performances of 
Cousy and Robertson, it was clear at 
this point, and it remained so all 
evening, that the Celtics were far 
off form. Indeed, the champions 
have seldom played so poorly as a 
team. iCousy himself said later, “We 
haven’t played well so far this season. 
We didn’t deserve the two games we 
won.” ) Russell rebounded and blocked 
shots, Sharman shot with his usual 
brilliance, but there was little unity 
of attack or defense. Always a run- 
ning team, the Celtics appeared lead- 
footed and unprepared for Cincin- 
nati’s determined attack. Perhaps, 
at thi.s stage of the season, they are 
complacent and sure of their ability 
to win over a long season. In any 
event, in the second quarter Cincin- 
nati pulled far ahead, and though 
Boston drew to within four points 
late in the game, no one ever doubt- 
ed the outcome. The Royals won 
113-104. It was their first victory 


in the Boston Garden in six years. 

Statistically, Robertson held his 
own with Cousy. Cousy played 45 
minute?, scored 27 points, had seven 
rebounds, seven assists. Robertson 
played 46 minutes, scored 2.5 points, 
had six rebounds, seven assists. 

Stid the child 

In his first meeting with Cousy, 
Robertson demonstrated that he is 
every bit as good a pro as his college 
career gave promise he would be. 'Phis 
does not mean, however, that Cincin- 
nati is ready to challenge Boston for 
the championship of the NBA. Cousy 
is still the better player, still runs his 
team with a surer hand. As he did in 
college, Oscar loses his temper easily, 
reacts to adverse calls by officials with 
childish petulance. But he has the eye 
of a squirrel hunter, the sleight-of- 
hand dexterity of a magician, the 
speed of a sprinter. The question is 
not whether he can make it among 
the pros. It is, rather— how big can 
he make it? Unquestionably, he has 
the ability, if not the temperament, 
to be “the next Cousy.” 

When the game was over, Oscar 
Robertson was a tired young man. 
His left ankle, which he had sprained 
a week earlier, bothered him, and the 
teen-agers clamoring outside the 
locker-room door also bothered him. 
Cousy sat on a bench in the Celtics’ 
dressing room, physically exhausted 
and near tears. 

Bill Sharman, who played a fine 
game for Bo.ston and split the guard- 
ing assignment on Robertson, per- 
haps summed up Oscar best. “I hud 
never seen him play before,” said 
Sharman. “He has three or four fakes 
all in the same move. He’s bigger than 
most men you usually have to guard 
in the backcourt. He is a big man with 
the moves of a really tremendous lit- 
tle man, and he is always ready to 
whip off a pass that will lead to a 
basket if a teammate gets free.” 

For the rest of the season and for 
years to come, people will be compar- 
ing Robertson and Cousy, much as 
the new music is compared to the 
old. After their first meeting, there 
was still one clear difference between 
the two. Twenty minutes after Rob- 
ertson had pushed his way through a 
group of imploring youngsters on the 
way back to his hotel, Bob Cousy 
stood in the light drizzle that was 
falling on the midnight streets of Bos- 
ton and signed autographs. end 
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CELTICS' COUSY DRIBBLES PAST CINCINNATI'S ARLEN BOCKHORN ON WAY TO SCORE 
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LIFE IN THE OLD BOYS YET 


The Baltimore Colts and the New York Giants, a pair of elderly 
football teams that have been accused of complacency, played 
like discontented young Turks during the season’s first crucial 
pro weekend and all but dismantled the Packers and the Browns 


NEW YORK: TRIM, TIDY 
AND TELEPATHIC 

T he wise old New York Giants 
last week demonstrated that four 
coaches on the field are worth more 
than one on the sideline, and in the 
course of their demonstration they 
won their sixth straight victory over 
the Cleveland Browns 17-13. 

They won this game calmly, metic- 
ulously and, above all, with profes- 
sional efficiency. The Giants are thor- 
oughly accustomed to the Cleveland 
offense. They seem as familiar as Paul 
Brown’s messenger guards with each 
play the Cleveland coach sends in. 
By contrast, Charlie Conerly, the 
elderly Giant quarterback, used a 
simple but effective armament of 
some six plays to peck away at the 
inflexible and confused Cleveland de- 
fense. Had he been able to pass with 
his accustomed accuracy, the score 
might more clearly have reflected the 
difference in the quality of these two 
teams on this snowy, cold afternoon. 

Twice early in the game Conerly 
missed Giant receivers open for touch- 
down passes. Thereafter, he probed 
steadily at the Cleveland ground de- 
fense, throwing rarely. He has been 
crippled by the football equivalent 
of a tennis elbow for several weeks 
and is only now at the stage he would 
normally reach after the second week 
of practice. 

“He did a wonderful job,’’ said A1 
Sherman, the Giants' bright young 
offensive coach. “He was changing 
the signal at the line of scrimmage at 
least 50 '7c of the time and he was 
hitting their weak spot every time.” 


The principal Cleveland weakness 
is a curious inflexibility, both on of- 
fense and defense. The Giants, on run- 
ning plays, have used their halfbacks 
most of this .season; for this game 
Conerly time and again called on Mel 
Triplett, the big fullback, who re- 
sponded by gaining 137 yards on 24 
carries into a Cleveland defense be- 
mused by the halfback fakes. Then, 
late in the game, when Cleveland 
somewhat tardily adjusted to the off- 
center bolts of Triplett, Conerly sent 
Frank Gifford sliding outside the 
flanks. Sometimes, for the sake of va- 
riety, Conerly sent Triplett wide ; this 
play, designed to take advantage of 
the quick, invariable reactions of the 
well-schooled Browm linebackers, saw 
Triplett feint at the center, then veer 
outside the tackle. The play succeeded 
almost every time it was used. 

The Cleveland touchdow’n came in 
the third quarter, following a Giant 
fumble on the Giant 13-yard line, and 
it put the Browns ahead 13-10. Then 
Conerly, on a calm, beautifully sus- 
tained drive, took the Giants 80 yards 
in 14 plays for the touchdown that 
won the game. The sequence of his 
play selection on this march exploited 
every Cleveland weakness and shows 
clearly how well the Giants were pre- 
pared for this particular game and 
how befuddled the Cleveland defense 
had grown. 

First, Conerly sent Triplett thump- 
ing straight ahead to remind the 
Browns of their vulnerability in the 
center of the line. Then he faked to 
Triplett, whirled and threw a short 
pass wide to Frank Gifford, good for 
a first down. (“There are pockets in 
the Cleveland pass defense,” Sherman 
had said before the game. “There are 


zones in which it is hard for them to 
cover. If Charlie could throw the way 
he usually does, we could exploit all 
of them. We’ll probably have to stick 
with the short ones.”) 

Conerly went back to Triplett 
again, sending him over guard on a 
trap play for six yards. The Cleve- 
land defense squeezed in again, and 
the gray, calm Giant quarterback 
shifted his attack outside the tackles, 
first with Gifford, then with Triplett 
on the play that feints at the center 
of the line. 

Early in the game Conerly had been 
successful with a draw play — a fake 
pass and late handoff to the fullback 
—using Triplett; now he used the 
same call but handed the ball to Gif- 
ford, and the unsuspecting Cleveland 
defense was victimized for 12 yards. 
He passed to Kyle Rote, incomplete, 
to remind the Browns that he could 
still throw short; then, audaciously, 
he used the draw play again and 
Triplett whipped through a wide ave- 
nue in the middle of the Cleveland 
line for 16 yards. 

This put the Giants on the Cleve- 
land 24, and Conerly punched away 
three times inside the Brown tackles; 
then Triplett, on the feint, veered to 
the outside of the left tackle and went 
to the Cleveland six. 

Not once had Conerly gone outside 
the Cleveland ends; with the Brown 
defense pulled in and tight, he sent 
Gifford on a wide sweep around right 
end for the touchdown. 

The entire march was impressive, 
but it is the more remarkable when 
one considers with what a limited at- 
tacking force Conerly engineered this 
touchdown. The Giant backs are 
sound, hard runners but none of them 
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is likely to break away for a long run 
and none did on this drive. Coner- 
ly’s rusty passing precluded anything 
more than the two passes he threw. 
He used what he had— and that in- 
cluded one of the strongest blocking 
lines in football— superbiy well. 

With the best pair of running backs 
in football— Jim Brown and Bobby 
Mitchell— and the league’s leading 
passer in Milton Plum, plus receivers 
with speed and agility, the Brown of- 
fense could not move consistently at 
any time. The 11 players who toiled 
without relief all day for the Giants 
held the awesome Brown running at- 
tack to a pitiful six yards. Plum com- 
pleted 13 of 25 passes, but nearly all 
of them w'ere short; indeed, his total 
gain was only 89 yards. 

So thoroughly did the Giant de- 
fense smother the Brown ground at- 
tack that Paul Brown, who sends in 
each play to his quarterback via a 
guard, forsook running almost com- 
pletely in the second half. With foot- 
ball’s best fullback and the game’s 
most dangerous halfback available, 
he called only three running plays in 
the last two quarters. Plum passed, 
ineffectually, the rest of the time. 

There are various reasons why the 


Giant defense achieved such mastery 
over the Browns. The defensive unit 
has played together so long that it 
operates almost as a single organism. 
Three of the key players— Harland 
Svare, Andy Robustelli and Jimmy 
Patton — are so thoroughly versed in 
their art that they are coaches as well 
as players. And Sunday the tough, 
well-trained team was edg>' and mean 
after an early-week upbraiding by 
Head Coach Jim Lee Howell follow- 
ing a loss to the St. Louis Cardinals. 
Frequently, the four men in the first 
line of defense — Robustelli, Dick 
Modzelewski, Roosevelt Grier and 
Jim Katcavage— simply overpowered 
the Brown line to smother Plum or 
dump Brown and Mitchell. 

But as important as any of these 
reasons is the Giants’ remarkable an- 
ticipation of Brown plays. Gained 
by an exhaustive study of the Paul 
Brown pattern of play-calling, it w'as 
nearly perfect Sunday. Neither Jim 
Brown, on his drives up the middle, 
nor Bobby Mitchell, on his lightning 
sweeps outside the end, ever found 
his path unimpeded. 

“We knew we had to execute,” said 
Sam Huff, the middle linebacker, 
whose principal responsibility was 


dogging Brown. “They never show 
you anything new. But they do the 
old things so well that the only way 
you can beat them is by executing 
your defense better than they operate 
their offense.” 

Svare, who is the Giant defensive 
coach, calls the Giant defenses, then 
Patton and Robustelli make minor 
adjustments in their own provinces 
(the secondary for Patton, the line 
for Robustelli). Huff may, if the sit- 
uation warrants, make more adjust- 
men ts from hismiddle-linebacker post. 
All the adjustments are based on a 
sure knowledge of the unvarying hab- 
its of the Brown offense; the Giants 
closed the middle to Jim Brown on 
short-yardage plays, went wide to 
meet Mitchell on the third and long 
yardage plays and, in general, inter- 
posed roadblocks in every avenue the 
Browns explored. The result was frus- 
trating for the 82,872 spectators in 
Cleveland, and for the Cleveland 
players, who seemed convinced that 
they were up against a foe blessed 
with telepathic powers. 

The 11-man Giant defensive unit 
played the entire game without sub- 
stitution. After it was over, bull- 
conlinued 
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necked, thick-bodied Dick Modze- 
lewski lay furiously chewing gum on 
the training table in the dressing room 
while the team physician, Dr. Francis 
Sweeney, stitched shut a gaping cleat 
wound between his fingers. 

“I got stepped on,” he said when 
the stitching job was finished. ‘‘I did 
not notice it until I saw all the blood. 
Then I showed it to Sam and said, 
‘Look. My hand’s cut open.’ He said, 
‘Shove it together and keep pushing 
on in there.’ So I did.” 

Jim Lee Howell, the Giant head 
coach, studied the game statistics and 


his face broke suddenly into a wide, 
happy grin. 

“Hey,” Huff called to him. “That 
makes the Arkansas gentleman laugh, 
hey? You hear the heads poppin’ out 
there today?” 

Howell, a big, easj'going man who 
seldom berates his team, nodded. “I 
didn’t hear any last week,” he said. 
“You played your game today.” He 
turned away from Huff. “That’s what 
won, brute force and head popping. 
But we always play best against the 
Browns. I don’t have to talk this 
team into playing against the Browns. 
They like to beat the best.” 

— Tex Maulb 


A STAMPEDE OF COLTS 


T hey’ve really got the pressure 
on them. We have one loss, but 
they have two.” The speaker was 
Fullback Jim Taylor of the Green 
Bay Packers and he referred to the 
Baltimore Colts. The Packers, lead- 
ens of the Western Division with a 4 
and 1 record, were in Baltimore to 
play the Colts Sunday, and the Colts, 
as every Baltimorean knew, were off 
to a slow 4 and 2 start in quest of their 
third straight league title. The thick, 
gloomy sky covering the city the day 
before the game seemed symbolic. 
“Sunday,” warned one local man, 
“must be one of those days for the 
Colts. Otherwise, they are through 
as champions.” 

The Colts were grimly incommuni- 
cado on Saturday, holding morning 
practice in secrecy. The Packers flew 
in after noon and were chipper as 
breakfast hostesses as they chattered 
their way through drills in Memorial 
Stadium. Coach Vince Lombardi, 
who had patched up the Packers and 
inspired them into a surprising 7 and 
5 record last year (they had been a 
horrible 1-10-1 in pre-Lombardi 1958), 
arrived smiling. Rosy-cheeked Dom- 
inic (“Call me Ole”) Olejniczak, a 
realtor who serves as payless Packer 
president, beamed becomingly at 
anyone who would look back at him, 
though he privately admitted to but- 
terflies. The players were confident: 
one of the Colt losses was a 35-21 de- 
feat administered by the Packers at 
Green Bay in early October. True, 
the Packers were outgained (245 yards 
to 435), but they had played alertly 
and aggressively, intercepting four 


passes by Johnny Unitas and grab- 
bing two Colt fumbles. 

This last Sunday, however, the law 
of averages (or maybe It was the law 
of irony) caught Green Bay. This 
second game was almost an exact 
reverse of the first- This time the 
Packers outgained the Colts (426 
yards to 4041, but the Colts inter- 
cepted four passes by Bart Starr and 
grabbed two Packer fumbles to win 
38-24. 

In retrospect, one could see that 
the Packer pattern of defeat was set 
shortly after the Colts kicked off. 
With Halfback Paul Hornung sweep- 
ing right end and Taylor and End 
Gary Knafelc receiving, the Packers 
moved to the Colt 15. There, how- 
ever, on third down and with eight 
yards to go, Colt Halfback Milt Da- 
vis intercepted a pass meant for Kna- 
felc. Davis caught the ball on the two 
and ran it out to the 10— far enough 
out so that Johnny Unitas felt free 
to pass. To the screams of the usual 
full crowd of 58,000, Unitas began 
throwing to the outside of the on- 
coming Packer line, first to End Ray 
Berry on the left, then to Halfback 
Lenny Moore, flanked to the right. 

Unfortunately for the Packers, 
Jesse Whittenton, their experienced 
defensive right halfback, had to leave 
the game (he returned only briefly in 
the second half). Whittenton had 
slipped on the stadium turf and pulled 
a muscle in Saturday’s practice, and 
now he had aggravated his injury to 
the point where it caused him pain. 
‘'He_^just couldn't run,” Lombardi 
conlinued 
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HIGH STEPPING into end zone, Colts’ Berry eludes sprawling clutching at ball, Colls’ Hawkins hauls in short pass 

Safety John Symank, after taking Unitas’ eight-yard pass. from Unitas before falling out of bounds on one-yard line. 




THE OLD BOYS continued 

said afterward. “From the way things 
looked, maybe we should have kept 
him in.” In Whittenton’s place, Lom- 
bardi used two rookies, first Willie 
Wood, then Dick Pesonen. Neither 
was ready for the assignment of han- 
dling Berry and Halfback Alex Haw- 
kins. Before the game was over, Uni- 
tas had thrown four touchdowm pass- 
es in their direction. “To put a rookie 
in, and to put him in against Berry 
and Unitas, and in Baltimore, too, 
well, that’s too much pressure,” Lom- 
bardi said. “Of course,” he added 
quickly, “that’s to take nothing away 
from Berry and Unitas.” 

In any event, when Whittenton 
went out and Wood came in, the 
Colts had the ball, second and one 
on the Packer 45. Unitas set about 
immediately to exploit his good for- 
tune. He fell back behind a bushel of 
blockers, faked to Berry breaking 
inside (“to draw the halfback in,” 


Unitas explained later), paused, then 
hit Berry, w'ho had cut back to the 
sideline, on the 10. Completely alone, 
he caught the ball and scored. 

The Colts suddenly struck again. 
Steve Myhra kicked off to the Pack- 
ers. Halfback Tom Moore, the Pack- 
ers' first draft choice for 1960, took 
the ball in the end zone and headed 
out. But at the 20 he was met so hard 
that the ball squirted from his hands. 
It landed on the 24, where Myhra, 
of all people, pounced on it. 

The Packers dug in. They slammed 
into Unitas. Then the Colts lost 15 for 
holding. -4.11 of a sudden, the Packers 
had the Colts back on the 50, third 
and 36 yards to go. Then Unitas, who 
did nothing wrong all afternoon, 
called a pass play known as “the 
flea flicker.” 

Unitas handed off to Fullback Billy 
Pricer on what looked like a draw. 
Pricer ran toward the line, then later- 
aled back to Unitas. Meanwhile, Haw- 
kins, who had faked the defensive 
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Philadelphia 

5 1 


.833 
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Giants vs. 

17 

209 

105 

6-18 


4 2 


.667 

Browns 
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Los Angeles 
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Redskins 
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Houston 

6 2 

0 

.750 


45 


256 





Oilers vs. 

191 

17-34 


3 5 

0 

.375 

Broncos 

25 

91 

402 

31-54 

Boston 

3 5 

0 

.375 

Texas vs. 

45 

145 

214 

10 24 





Bills 

28 

29 

323 

17 42 

WESTERN DIVISION 


Chargers vs. 

21 

151 

186 

13-33 

Los Angeles 

5 3 

0 

.625 

Tifans 

7 

47 

169 

12-33 

Denver 

4 4 

D 

.500 

Patriots vs. 

34 

97 

264 

16-37 

Dallas 

4 4 

0 

.500 

Raiders 

28 

178 

166 

14-27 

Oakland 

4 5 

0 

.444 


man out of position by pretending he 
was going to block for the run that 
Pricer never made, sprinted down 
the left sideline. “I went down until 
I didn’t think Johnny could throw 
that far,” Hawkins said. “I slowed 
down, then I went running after it 
again, like an outfielder misjudging 
a fly ball.” Hawkins lunged for the 
ball, caught it and fell forward on 
the one. Two plays later he scored on 
a pass from Unitas. 

The Colts kept up the tempo. Or- 
dell Braase and Johnny Sample raced 
into the Packer backfield to block a 
field-goal attempt by Hornung. The 
Colts took over on their own 30 and 
moved to the 21 where Unitas pa.ssed 
to Berry in the end zone. It was the 
100th touchdown pass of Unitas’ 
NFL career. 

Green Bay got a touchdown when 
Starr passed twice to End Max Mc- 
Gee, and Taylor tore through the 
line from the four. 

The Packers continued to fight 
back in the third period. Bill Forester 
intercepted on the Colt 40. “Unitas 
said he just didn’t see the lineback- 
er,” Coach Weeb Ewbank said. Tay- 
lor, carrying and receiving, brought 
the ball to the 14, where Hornung 
ran around left end for the score. 

The Colts were forced to kick from 
their 27. Wood took the ball on his 
own 27 and slithered and dodged his 
way to the Colt 30 as the crowd 
groaned. But there was a flag on the 
play. The Packers were penalized for 
a personal foul and put back on their 
own 13. Sample intercepted. The 
Colts lost the ball on a fumble, but 
then got it right back when the Pack- 
ers fumbled. The Colts stalled and 
settled for a field goal, making the 
score 24 14. 

Still Green Bay came back in the 
final period. Starr hit Taylor and 
End Boyd Dowler down the middle. 
Taylor carried to the two, and Hor- 
nung dove in for the touchdown. Five 
minutes later, Hornung, the league’s 
leading scorer, made it 24 all with a 
goal from the 21. The Packers, who 
had been down 21-0 in the second 
quarter, now had it tied. But the 
Colts had Unitas and Berry and 
Moore, and the Packers were without 
Whittenton. 

With the crowd urging him on 
(“C’mon, Johnny, get us one! Just 
one!”), Unitas began throwing low 
line drives to Berry and Moore. From 

conlinned on page 79 
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6 BLENDS 
6 PRICES 
ONE 

MIRACLE 

PUMP 


Only Sunoco custom-blends 6 fuels to ti 
the power needs of ever y kind of car 
■ . . every kind of driving! 


FueJpOWer to fit your car’s horsepower! 
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“Stuff that di'eams arc made on" 


CHRISTMAS CARIBBEAN 
CHARTER YACHT RACE 

Two wfek; ana SOO miles of comfortaOle cruising and 
rented racing • one berlh or ten on your choice of 
outstanding yachts m the West Indies • able crews. 
Start BARBADOS Dec. Otn; course: GRENADA, 
GRENADINES, ST. VINCENT, ST. LUCIA, MAR- 
TINIQUE; tirrish BARBADOS Dec. 23ra for Christ- 
mas Eve. 

• Don't miss an exciting pre-Christmas holiday • 
Starters so far: CARr8EE° CARLOTTA, DOROTHEA, 
ECSTASY. MY DESTINY, SEA SPRITE, SINGORA, 
VIEMAS, VOYAGEUR, WINDSONG, YAN, ZAMBE2E 
Sponsors: 

Tourist Boards of BARBADOS, GRENADA, ST, LUCIA, 
ST. VINCENT ana the LIDO HOTEL, MARTINIQUE, 
For details, accommodations, prices write or cable' 



PRIMARINE, CASTRIES, ST. LUCIA. B.W.I. 


TOBOGGANS 


PlUtltt SEI.ECTEU 

I^KeiEi; iiecipes 

for sorviiig a (rue 
soutliern delicary... 

There’s no other ham like this 
aged Virginia specialty . . . selected 
from meaty, peanut-fattened hogs, 
cured slowly and smoked in fragrant 
hickory wood. 12-page booklet tells 
how to buy, cook and serve Joyner’s 
Smithfield Ham and other Joyner’s 
Genuine Smithfield Virginia Meats. 

Send for 
your free 
copy today. 


V. W. JOYNEK & CO. 
3153 Main Street 
SmillilieUl, Virttinia 
D Please send me a free cnpy of your Joyner's 
Smithfield Ham Recipe Booklet. 

D I am enclodinR $ I’leatte send me 

____lbs- of the specialties cliecked below; 
Joyner’s Genuine Smithadd Hams 
(aged 12 months or more) . . . gift boxed 
□ Uncooked Hams (11 to 18 lbs.). .$1,00 lb. 
Q Baked and Glazed Homs (8 to 

12 lbs.) $1.80 lb. 

Include in your check or money order $1.50 for 
each piece ordered to cover handling and ship- 
ping charges; $3.00 for Alaska or Hawaii. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 
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THOROUGHBRED 

RACING 


The major flat races 
through December 


November 11 Washington, D.C. Interna- 
tional, .3-year-nlds anti up, invitation, 1 ’ 2 
m. turf, $100,000 added. Laurel, Md. 

November 11 V'inplutid Handicap, S-year- 
oldsand up, fillies and mares, 1 H m., $60,- 
000 added. Garden State Park, N.J. 

November 11 Tdiewiid Handicap, 3-year- 
olds and up, 1 m.. $25,000 added, Aque- 

duct. N.Y. 

November 11 Veterans Day Handicap, 
3-year-olds, 1 m. 70 yds., $10,000 purse, 
NarraganseLL Park, R.T. 

November 12 Tronton Handicap, 3-ycar- 
olds and up, 1 m., $75,000 added. Gar- 

den State Park, N.J. 

November 12 The Frizette, 2-year -old fil- 
lies, 1 m., $50,000 added, Aqueduci, N.Y. 

November 12 Kentucky Jockey Club 
Stake.s, 2-year-oldR, 1 m., $25,000 added, 
Churchill Downs, Ky. 

November 12 The Turf Cup, 3-year-oId.s 
and up, l^m. turf, $20,000 added, Laurel, 
-Md. 


November 12 James IT. Connors Memori- 
al, 2-year-olds, 1 1/16 ra., $15,000 added, 
Narragansett Park, R.T, 

November 12 Oakland Handicap, 3-ycar- 
olds and up, 1 m., $10,000 added. Golden 
Gate Fields, Calif. 

November 12 Mohawk Stakes, 3-year- 
olds and up, 1 ^ m., $7,600 added. Wood- 
bine, Ont. 

November 13 Lnchantment Stakes, 2- 
year-olds, 6}^ f., $5,000 added, Sunland 
Park, N. Mex. 

November 14 Pimlico Breeders, 2-year- 
olds, 1 1/16 m., $7,500 added, Pimlico, Md. 

November 16 Sport Page Handicap, 3- 
year-olds and up, 6 f., $25,000 added, 
Aqueduct, N.Y. 

November 19 Gallant Fox Handicap, 3- 
year-olds and up, 15.i m., $76,000 added, 
Aqueduct, N.Y. 

November 19 Pimlico FutuHty, 2-ycar- 
olds.l 1 / 16 m., $50, OOOadded, Pimlico, Md. 

November 19 Clark Handicap, 3-year- 
olds and up, lls m., $25,000 added, 
Churchill Downs, Ky. 



C0GN.4C OF THE COGNOSCENTI . . . 

Cognac Polignac offers leisurely 
pleasures for an educated palate — 
a seductive bouquet to savor slowly, 
the deep classic flavor of a great cognac. 
After dinner, of course— 
but as appropriate over ice any time. 
Polignac is the only cognac that is 
controlled from grape to glass by 
the Cognac Cooperative of France, 
so PROOF COGNAC, IMPORTED FROM COGNAC, FRANCE 
BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, NEW YORK 

WESTCHESTER 
MAKES THREE... to one! 

Three terminals in Melropolilan 
New York for one airline . . . 
MOHAWK .serves Newark, IdlewiUl, 
WeslchesUT Co. Airitort — liie laUer 
especially for you northern area suit- 
urbanites who <lread long (rip-s to and 
from ihe Island or across iho river. Ply 
MOHAWK from W'eslcliester Co. .Air- 
port to ’ninsi any Upstate city, or non- 
slop to Boslon. Leave your car in iJie 
free Parkin" Lot while you’re away— 
it's policed 21 hours a day. Hurry back 
the same evening, if you wish — that 
-Martini's wailiri" at home! 



New York, LO 3-7373 • Newark. MA 4-9588 
WHite Plains 8-555S • or your travel agent 
e/seicherc. lee’re in the Yellote Pages.' 



November 19 Durham Cup, 3-year-oids 
and up, 1*4 m., $15,000 added, Woodbine, 
Ont, 

November 19 Berkeley Handicap, 3-year- 
olds, I I/I6m., $10,000 added. Golden 
Gate Fields, Calif. 

November 19 Governor’s Handicap, 3- 
year-nldsandup, 1 1 /16 m., $10,000 purse, 
Narrugansett Park, R.I. 

November 24 Firenze Handicap, 3-year- 
otds and up, fillies and snares, 1 m., $25,- 
000 added, Aqueduct, N'.Y. 

November 24 Dixie Handicap, 3-year- 
olds and up, 1 ) 2 fn- t'Jff- $25,000 added, 
Pimlico, Md. 

November 24 Valedictory Stakes, 3-year- 
oldsandup, P:(ni., $10,000 added, Wood- 
bine, Ont. 

November 24 Thanksgiving Handicap, 
3-year-olds and up, fillies and mares, 1 m.. 
$10,000 added. Golden Gate Fields, Calif. 

November 24 Thanksgiving Handicap, 
3-year-o!ds and up, 6 f., $7,500 added. 
Fair Grounds, La. 

November 24 Inaugural Handicap, 4- 
year-olds and up, 5 f., $2,500 purse, Ari- 
zona Downs at Turf Paradise, .Vriz. 

November 26 Display Handicap, 3-year- 
olds and up, 2 m., $50,000 added. Aque- 
duct, N.Y. 

November 26 The Marguerite, 2-year-old 
fiilie.s, 1 1.'16 m., $15,000 added, Pimlico, 
Md. 

November 26 Richmond Handicap, 3- 
year-oldsandup, 1 1 'lOm., $10,000added. 
Golden Gate Fields, Calif. 

November 26 Crescent City Handicap, 
3-year-olds and up, 1 l.'16m., $10,000 
added. Fair Grounds, La. 

November 26 Ncwport Handicap, 3-year- 
olds and up, 6 f., $7,500 added, Narra- 
gansett Park, R.I, 

November 26 Grand Canyon State Hand- 
icap, 3-year-olds, 6 f., $2,500 pur.se, 
Arizona Downs at Turf Paradise, Ariz. 

November 30 Quecns County Handicap, 
3-year-olds and up, 1 ni., $25,000 added. 
Aqueduct, N,Y. 

December 3 The Gallorette, 3-year-olds 
and up, fillies and mares, 1 m., $15,000 
added, Pimlico, Md. 

December 3 Sacramento Handicap, 3- 
year-old.s, 1^ m., $15,000 added, Golden 
Gate Fields, Calif. 

December 3 Baton Rougc Handicap, 3- 
year-olds and up, 6 f., $10,000 added, 
Fair Grounds, La. 
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CHICAGO 

The Pick-Congress 

Hid. t (Mgrtu It 
lODO IQOMS 


‘PICK’ THE BEST... 



Moderate Rates 
' No Charge for Children 
Radio and TV 
■ Convenient Parking 

(Free parking in man/ localities) 


MINNEAPOLIS 

niTTcikiiDPII I Pick-NicoUet 

ri I I JDU Kun I Nitpii,, 4 WashtajtM Ales, 
The Pick-Roosevelt I «» *oo«s 


3inin^ 


sixth A Penn Ave. 
600 ROOMS 


Business Travelers will like the con- 
venient downtown locations, friendly, 
personalized attention, comfortable, air- 
conditioned guest rooms, and delicious 
food and beverages. 

Convention Planners will find superb 
faciiilie.s to meet the specific needs of 
their meeting groups. 

Family Travelers will appreciate our 
“ Children Free" Family Plan for young- 
sters under 12, and the many special 
features to make their stay enjoyable. 
All Travelers will remember the feeling 
of cordial welcome once they’ve been an 
Albert Pick Hotel guest. 


-eJ 


ALBERT PICK 
HOTELS AND MOTELS 
IN 29 CITIES 
RirminBh.Tm, Als. 
('hndnnooRn, Tcnn. 
('hiengo, III. 

(lincinnati, O. 
C.'leveland, O. 

Colo. Springs. Colo. 
Columhus. O. 

Dayton. O. 

Detroit, .Mich. 

Hast Liinsine, Mich. 
Kvaiiston. III. 

Flint, Mich. 

Huntsville. Ala. 

11 Reach. Fla. 


, Min 


■olo’’ 


Miiinenpol 
.Mf>hilo, Ala. 
MontRomorv, Ala. 
Natchez. Miics. 
New York. N.Y. 
I'itlBburBh, Pa. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Rockford, III- 
St. Louis, Mo. 
South Rend, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, O. 
Topeka, Kana. 
Washington. D.C. 
YouiiRstown. O- 


-eo.i' P 
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SALKS 0 FFICF:S; 

CiiiOAtK); 20 N. Wacker Drive • STnte 2-4075 
New York; 54! Lexington Acie. ■ PImio 5-1200 
Washinoton: 1100 ISih St. /V.W. ■ Df.Mrict 7-4800 
Indianapolis: 143 N. Meridian St. • MElrose 5-7J92 


Fer Immediate Reservations by Teletype call yowr nearest Albert Pick Hotel 


Albert Pick Hotels, Dept. SI-11, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicafio 6, Illinois 
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THOROUGHBRED RACING eouHltued 



For men who 
appreciate the identifiable 
look of distinction. 



December 3 Bristol Handicap, 3-year- 
olds and up, 6 f., $7,500 added, Narra- 
ganselt Park, R.T. 

December 4 Camelback Mountain Handi- 
cap, 3-vear-olds and up, 6i-_. f., $2,500 
purse, Arizona Downs at Turf Paradise, 
Ariz. 

December 10 The Pimlico Cup, 3-year- 
old.sandup, 2 1 /16 m., $20,000 added, Pim- 
lico, Md. 

December 10 San Francisco Mile, 3-year- 
olds and up, 1 m., $1 5,000 added. Golden 
Gate Fields, Calif. 

December 10 JaycGO Handicap, 3-year- 
olds and up, 1 1/16 m., $10,000 added. Fair 
Grounds, La. 

December 10 Au Rovoir Handicap, 3- 
year-olds and up, 1 1/16 m., $7,500 added, 
Narragansett Park, R.I. 

December 11 Arizona Breeders Futurity, 
2-year-olds, 6 f., $2,500 added, Arizona 
Down.s at Turf Paradise, Ariz. 

December 17 Golden Gate Futurity, 2- 
ycar-olds, 1 m., $15,000 added, Golden 
Gale Fields, Calif. 

December 17 Gulf Coast Handicap, 3- 
ycar-oldsand up, 6 f., $10,000 added, Fair 
Grounds, La. 

December 18 Texas Derby, 3-year-old.s, 
1 m., $5,000 added, Sunland Park, N. Mex. 

December 18 Scottsdalc Mile, 3-year- 
o]d.s and up, 1 m., $2,500 purse, Arizona 
Downs at Turf Paradise, Ariz. 

December 20 Golden Gate Handicap, 3- 
year-olds and up, 1 14 ni., $20,000 added, 
Golden Gale Fields, Calif. 

December 24 Yulelide Handicap, 2-year- 
olds, oJ/> f., $10,000 added, Fair Grounds, 

La. 


December 26 Palos Verdes Handicap, 3- 
year-olds and up, 6 f., $20,000 added, 
Santa Anita Park, Calif. 

December 26 Desert Derby, S-year-olds, 
1 m., $2,500 added, Arizona Downs at 
Turf Paradi.se, Ariz. 

December 30 California Breeders’ Trial, 
2-year-olds, 7 f., $25,000 added, Santa 
Anita Park, Calif. 

December 31 Malibu Stakes, 3-year-olds, 
7 f., $25,000 added, Santa Anita Park, 
Calif. 

December 31 Las Flores Handicap, 3- 
year-olds and up, fillies and mare.s, 6 f., 
$20,000 added, Santa Anita Park, Calif. 

December 31 Sugar Bow| Handicap, 2- 
>c:ir-oids, 6 f., $10,000 added, Fair 
Grounds, La. 
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open 
your 
eyes 
to a 

YASTA 

YISTA 


A vaster view — that's what you get 
in El Salvador! For here nature did 
things in the grand manner. Sky-blue 
mountain lakes. Volcanic peaks. Lush 
green tropical valleys. A breath- 
taking, surf-breaking ocean shore! 
And man-made marvels, too! Three 
civilizations greet you in El Salvador. 
Wander in the thousand-year hush of 
a Mayan temple. Linger in the lacy 
shade of an old Spanish garden. 
Mingle in the colorful cosmopolitan 
hustle of a 20lli century coffee capital. 
Best of all. you live sumptuously (on 
surprisingly few American dollars) 
at modern magnijico El Salvador 
Intercontinental Hotel! 

Step out on your private balcony; 
you command an Olympian view of 
mountains, valleys, the sparkling city 
of San Salvador. Lounge by the tur- 
(juoise pool. Cocktail in the intimate 
La Terraza Bar. Live with all the com- 
forts and convenience the flesh can 
bear. This, amigos, is Intercontinental 
service ! 

Let your travel agent introduce you to 
“The Interconlinenlals.” Or write us 
today : Chrysler Building, New York 17. 


El^alvador 


INTER ENTAL 


Ttie World’s Largest Group of Internalional Hotels 
in the World's Most Romsniic Lands 





New Rambler American Custom 4-Door Sedan. See the 

new 2-Door Sedans and 2-Door and 4-Door Station Wagons, too. 


Announcing the Completely New 
Rambler American! 


Your biggest costs in car ownership 
today arc depreciation and service. 
The 1961 Rambler American will 
greatly reduce these costs. As you 
can see, its clean modern lines will 
stay in fashion for years. 

To slash high depreciation costs 
we will not change the appearance 
of these models annually. This policy 
of styling .stability will avoid our 
making your 1961 Rambler look 
OWNER-PROVED BY 11 YE 


obsolete in the next few years. 

Rambler Americans, known for 
service-free operation — now an- 
nounce the strongest guarantee in 
auto history. The warranty is ex- 
tended to 1 2 months or 1 2,000 miles, 
whichever occurs first. On the new 
models, the world’s first Ceramic- 
Armored Mufflers and Tailpipes are 
guaranteed against defect as long as 
the original buyer owns hi.s Rambler. 
ARS AND 35 BILLION MILES 


RAMBLER OFFERS 3 DISTINCT 
SIZES OF COMPACT CARS 

WORLD'S WIDEST CHOICE OF MODELS 

rr-r\ 

RAMBLER AMERI- 
1 CAN-lhB Ltidint CconDmy 

1 Compact Car. 173. J" loni. Top 

1 Quality, top aconoffiy. 90 or 
USHPSk. 



M RAMBLER CLASSIC 

^ Compact Car. 199.8" lonj. 127 
Ab or 138 HP Six. 200 or 215 HP 
V-8. Room tor alx 8-rootari. 

.. 

M AMBASSADOR V-8 
ti> RAMBUR— Iho HiQh Por- 
fotmance luxury ComppcL 
W 199" loot. 2M)orZ7DHPV4. 



RAMBLER— THE NEW WORLD STANDARD OF BASIO EXOELLENCE 





KNOX creates : foxhound 

The hat that's perfectly correct for town and country wear. So 
debonnaire,..so smartly, subtly styled. The Foxhound by Knox is 
designed for the man who likes the great outdoors. And, most 
important, it's a hat that feels as comfortable as it looks! Rugged, 
textured finish. Accented by the gleam of a jaunty, ornament. 

Knox Foxhound, *13.95. Other fine Knox hats from *11.95 to *50. 




Upset 
in the Cup 

Aussie railbirds, 100,000 strong, 
whooped a mare named Hi Jinx 
home to victory in last week’s 
characteristically unpredictable 
and enthusiastic running of the 
Melbourne Cup. Favorites do not 
often finish first in this race, so 
tradition was served when the 50- 
to-1 shot became the 77th dark 
horse to win in 100 runnings of 
the Cup. The favorite, Tulloch, 
betrayed backers by finishing the 
two-mile race a soggy seventh. 



AS AT ASCOT, gray top hats adorn the nattier punters at Melbourne’.s track, 
where formal dress for great racing occasions is still pretty much de rigueur. 



OUT IN PROMT, Hi Jinx high-tails it dovra the stretch, leading slow-starting field, she was back in 18th place at 9 furlongs, 
Howsie (center) and Ilumquh on the inside. Trapped in a when Jockey W. A. Smith saw a hole and took her through. 

CONTINUED 
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MELBOURNE CUP continued 


WINNER BY A HEAD, Hi Jinx, the eighth maro to take the Melbourne Cup, returns for 
the postrace weigh-in, escorted by an outrider wearing traditional dress. One turf fan 




THE HANDSOME HERO 
OF THE HAWKS 


That’s blond Bobb/ Hull, hottest shot of hockey’s 
hungriest team, who at 21 is league scoring 
champion and one of the game’s brightest stars 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 



^JOBERT Marvin Hull, the harcl- 
hitting fancy skater who ani- 
mates this week’s cover, may turn 
out to be one of the world’s great 
hockey players. If so, he will certain- 
ly be the only one who ascended to 
greatness by climbing all 1,812 steps 
of the Eiffel Tower as a goggle-eyed 
tourist in Paris. But that story comes 
later. The immediately significant 
fact is that the bright young star of 
the Chicago Black Hawks looms 
about as high above run-of-the-ice 
hockey players as the Eiffel Tower 
above the skyline of Paris. 

During the last three seasons, Bob- 
by Hull's slashing skill on the ice in 
the service of the Hawks has brought 
light and hope to a team that, over 
the years, has dwelt in a state of al- 
most unrelieved darkness and de- 
spair. A mere 21 years old, Hull is one 
of those truly unusual athletes who 
leap to the top of a sport after the 
briefest sort of apprenticeship. He 
came directly from amateur hockey 
to the big time— a rare enough ac- 
complishment in itself— and last 
spring, in his third National Hockey 
League season, became the second- 
youngest player in history to win the 
scoring championship. The young- 
est by a matter of only 16 days was 
Harvey (Busher) Jackson, chief trig- 
ger man on the Toronto Maple Leafs’ 
Kid Line in 1931-32. 

Affluence followed quickly on the 
heels of eminence this fall as Hull 
signed a five-year, $100,000 contract 
which brought him within slap-shot 
range of hockey’s highest-salaried 
players: Jean Beliveau and Doug 
Harvey of the Montreal Canadiens 
and Gordie Howe, Old Indispensable 
of the Detroit Red Wings, each of 
whom is paid approximately $25,000 
a year. Hull’s contract is said to be 
almost identical with the proposal 
the Canadiens originally used to se- 
duce Beliveau, a provincial idol, from 
the Quebec Aces. 

As the new season opened last 
month, Hull began to pay back the 
Hawks’ investment with notable 
speed. Unbeaten in the first six games 
and with only three losses in the first 
11, the Hawks and Hull have been so 
hot that enchanted Chicago fans are 
becoming reckless. They are specu- 
lating right out loud that the Hawks 

PROUD FATHER posps before king-size 
portrait of trophy-winning son Bobby. 




may snatch the NHL title away from 
the Montreal Canadiens, who for the 
last three seasons have acted as though 
they owned it. 

Never mind, say the fans, that the 
Hawks have never won the NHL 
championship and haven’t been as 
high as second since 1934-35. In a 
preseason poll of newsmen, they were 
a nearly unanimous choice to place 
second to Montreal, and since the sea- 
son started they have jounced the 
Habs out of first place several times. 
Few can doubt that much of the cred- 
it for Chicago’s part in all this belongs 
to Bobby Hull. 

Not only one of hockey’s finest, 
Hull is also its handsomest player. 
His hair is blond, his eyes blue and 
his smile uncommonly forthright and 
ingratiating. From the neck down he 
has the sculptured musculature of a 
Muscle Beach playboy. Hockey is not 
a game of giants, and at 5 feet 10 and 
190 pounds Hull is literally a big man 
on the ice. 

Some of the most effective players 
in hockey are unspectacular. A nov- 
ice spectator, for instance, can easily 
overlook Gordie Howe, because the 
fabulous Detroit wing does every- 
thing so economically and with so 
little fuss that he seems almost to 
disappear in the clutch of bodies. But 


it would be impossible to overlook 
Bobby Hull. Game pads, jersey (red 
at home, white on the road) and 
bulky shorts give him a close-coupled, 
tanklike look, but when he is on the 
ice he moves excitingly and with the 
grace and fluency of a figure skater. 
There is a cheerful, vivid, freewheel- 
ing recklessness about him. He picks 
up the puck and sprints toward the 
enemy goal with the kind of jack- 
rabbit acceleration that marked Ger- 
many’s Olympic 100-meter track 
champion Armin Hary. Head up, 
eyes unblinkingly calculating, he 
seems almost visibly deciding wheth- 
er to try to roughhouse past the de- 
fense or feed one of his linemates. 
Sometimes, given a shooting chance 
at close quarters, he will snap the 
puck away. At other moments, with 
a little more room, he takes a big 
backswing and gives the puck a tre- 
mendous swat. His shot is “heavy” 
as well as hard— -that is, not easily 
deflected. One goalie says it feels like 
lead when it chunks against him. 

In a game in which tempers flare 
easily, skulls are sometimes cracked, 
blood frequently is drawn and teeth 
regularly are bashed in, Hull is a live- 
and-let-live player. He lost his own 
front teeth at the hands of an oppos- 
ing player early in his career, but he 


is incapable of the wild rage that u.sed 
to erupt in Rocket Richard, nor does 
he have the cold executioner’s touch 
of Howe, who exacts the traditional 
eye for eye and tooth for tooth when- 
ever officials are looking elsewhere. 
Except for a stick-swinging brawl last 
year with New Y ork Defenseman Lou 
Fontinato, the angry man whom 
NHL fans love to hate, Hull’s scraps 
have been routine and quickly for- 
gotten. 'T have the odd fight,” he 
says nonchalantly. 

Happy-go-lucky, genial, a little 
cocky, Bobby Hull is still essentially 
the same gleeful kid who had more 
energy to expend than anyone else in 
Foint Anne, Ontario, w'here he was 
born on -January 3, 1939. Point Anne 
is a company town lacked on to a lo- 
cal cement plant. Its fat twin smoke- 
stacks dominate the north, or main- 
land, shore of the Bay of Quinte. An 
arm of Ontario hooks out into the 
lake just across the bay from the 
town, and Toronto lies 120 miles to 
the west. “The population is aboat a 
thousand if you count the dogs,” says 
Hull’s 14-year-old sister, Judy, giv- 
ing the ou sound a typically Cana- 
dian value. “Aboat a hundred if you 
don't.” 

As the son of a cement company 
continueil 
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BOBBY HULL covtinued 

foreman, Bobby Hull grew up in a 
succession of company houses spotted 
here and there around the town. Big- 
ger houses were needed from time to 
time as new Hulls arrived iBobby is 
the fifth oldest of 11 brothers and 
sisters). The family’s present lodgings 
are in a three-story stucco two-family 
house within 30 yards of the bay 
shore. Most of the brood is still young 
enough to live at home. 

Bobby himself now has a seven- 
room summer place of his own on Big 
Island, just across the water from the 
Hull family home. There one day last 
summer, as Bobby tells the tale, “I 
had taken my boat out on the bay for 
a little water skiing with my wife, 
Joanne. We came back toward the end 
of the afternoon to have some barbe- 
cue with Mum and Dad and my 
grandfather— he’s over 80— and my 
cousin, Carol Cook. 

“Then we all decided to go for a 
ride in the boat. It’s a 22-foot inboard 
runabout. 1 hit the starter. There 
must have been a gas leak. I guess 
the arc from the starter brushes ig- 
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nited the fumes. Anyway, there was 
an explosion that knocked everybody 
down and blew the floor boards right 
out. The engine box tipped up, let- 
ting a blast of flame as hot as a weld- 
er’s torch catch Mum on the legs. Jo- 
anne was blown onto the dock. Dad 
bailed out and swam. I knew my 
cousin could swim, so I shoved her 
into the water. Then I got Mum out 
of the flames. I saw that grandfather 
wasn’t in danger, so I jumped over- 
board and sort of swam the boat back 
to the dock from where it had drifted. 
I wasn’t hurt at all, but Mum was 
hurt pretty bad.” 

Mrs. Hull, alive and improving, 
but with her legs swathed in band- 
ages, was still in the hospital at near- 
by Belleville two months later when 
I found my way to the neat stucco 
house in Point Anne. Mr. Hull was 
on hand, however, so with him and 
seven other members of the Hull fam- 
ily, I sat down to the most abundant 
dinner I had faced since a certain har- 
vest meal before the war. 

It was Sunday, and we ate chicken, 
dressing, potatoes, cauliflower with a 
cheese sauce, green beans, a green 


salad, a gelatin salad, a local Cheddar 
cheese and lemon meringue pie. The 
date cake looked good, too, but it ar- 
rived too late. 

A glance at that loaded table pro- 
vided one sure clue to Bobby Hull's 
heft; a glance at his father, Robert 
Edward Hull, another. The elder Hull 
is a thick-chested 225-pounder with 
a booming voice and faded blond hair. 
When he had more of it, some years 
ago, he too was a well-known lo- 
cal hockey player called The Blond 
Flash. That was when he courted 
Bobby’s mother. 

A duck to water 

It was on the ice of the Bay of 
Quinte just outside the door of the 
Hulls’ house that Bobby himself 
learned to skate, to whack a puck 
straight and hard toward a make- 
shift goal and to use the strength he 
found in his stocky legs. 

“We gave Robert a pair of skates 
for Christmas when he wasn't quite 
3,” said Hull Sr., helping himself to 
white meat and dressing. “I took him 
over to a frozen pond near home, and 


ANNOUNCING... 
AMERICA’S BEHER BUY 


IN A 





thrift car! 



'eraMGlIA 


SAVElMOl than U.S. COMPACTS . . . 
®SMgRE VALUE THAN OTHER IMPORTS 


I 



England's best-selling car is priced 
hundreds less than domestic com- 
pacts... has more power, more space 
than leading German and French im- 
ported economy cars. No wonder car 
experts call it America's "best buy"! 
PRICED HUNDREDS LESS than U. S, com- 
pacts. Yours rr)r as little as S30 a month 
after dovn payment. 

UP TO 40 MILES PER GALLON — ten more 
than the average U.S. compact . . . equals 
or exceeds coniparahle imjjorts. Saves up 
to H a year on oil an<l lube costs, too. 

SAVES ON INSURANCE, licenses, taxes — 
every year! .'\n<l Anglia tires are smaller, 
less expensive, wear longer. 

NEWEST STYLING IN ITS CLASS — every 
saucy line makes .«ense. 7.-slant rear win- 
dow stays clear in rain and snow. 

CRUISES AT TURNPIKE SPEEDS without 
strain. Up-front engine virtually elimi- 
nates effect of cross-winds, 

PARKS IN SHORTER SPACE than U.S. com- 
pacts. More leg room, more space inside 
than loading imports. 

BIG 13-CUBIC-FOOT TRUNK- exceeds leading 
iinpiyrts. Holds all vnur luggage. 

MATCHLESS BRITISH CRAFTSMANSHIP shows 
inside and out. l.hS. size nuts and bolts. 
Service is readily available. 


We make this challenge: 
Compare Anglia with Volkswagen 
and Renault Dauphine! 

FEATURES ANGLIA VW RENAULT 

tnginc Up-front In reaf In rear 

Horsepu^et 40 3? 

Top Speed 71,0 68.2 S4.8 

Rear Gas Tank Yes Ho Yes 

U.S. Sue Nuts & Bolts Yes No Ho 

Turning Circle (ft.) 32 34 31 

Weight <ltis.) 1625 1617 1481 

Length (ins.) !55.6 160.9 156.6 

Front Door Width 43.1" 37.0" 32.~ 

Luggage (eu. tl.) 13.0 ID.O 9,6 

Glove Box Lucksbie Lockable Open 

Fresh Air Vent Opt. Extra No No 

Ash Trays 3 2 2 

WHY PAY MORE ... OR SETTLE FOR LESS 

than Anglia? Now available at 700 LincoJn- 
Merciiry and independent dealers through- 
out the country. For name of nearest dealer, 
call Western Union Operator 2.S. Or write: 
Lincoln-Mercury Division, Ford Motor Co., 
3000 Schaefer Koad, Dearborn, Michigan. 


ENGLISH FORD LINE 

THE SEHEf IMPOmO ECONOMY CAR 


England for Dearborn, Mich., by Ford Motor Co., Ltd.— builders of the belter Imported cars: Anglia • Prefect • Consul • Zephyr • Zodiac • Escort • Thames Vans 
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keep leitrm 
thout adilinfi weight! 


Best by deep-freeze test in Alaska 


ALLEN-A insulates you with the hottest new idea in thermal underwear... 
Creslan...the fiber that creates on undercoat of warmth without adding 
bulk to your outerwear. Insulaire®' proved best in a "living loborotory'* 
test on the frozen Yukon, including sleeping outdoors without blankets! 


Insulaire adjusts to room temperature, too. In a luxurious raschel knit of 
50% Creslan ocrylic fiber, 50% cotton. Cyanamid makes the Creslan 
acrylic fiber; Allen-A makes the underwear. American Cyanamid Company, 
New York. 



I’ll be darned if he wasn’t taking a 
few strides within a half hour. 

“He learned to swim just as fast. 
One day he just waded out into the 
water and started paddling away. 
Begad, I had to wade in after him, 
clothes and all.” 

“Hey, Maxine,” said Jackie Hull 
to another older sister of Bobby’s, 
“remember the time Bobby threw a 
tomato at you and hit you in the eye? 
There never was a time when we could 
handle him.” 

“Robert was always fast on his 
feet,” said Hull Sr., picking up a wish- 
bone and the thread of his reflections. 
“And strong. When he was 16 or so 
Robert worked in the plant here. On 
one job he had to use a jackhammer 
— way up high, above his shoulders — 
to loosen some firebrick in a kiln that 
was being shut down. I didn’t see it, 
but a man told me he handled that 
jackhammer as if it was a toothpick.” 

After dinner some of us called on 
Mrs. Hull at the hospital. She turned 
out to be a pleasant, ample woman 
with soft, dark hair and obvious pride 
in her healthy, happy brood. “I’ve 
never lost a night’s sleep over Robert 
or any of my children,” Mrs. Hull 
said. “I’m only sorry that Peg here 
[the youngest, aged 13] wasn’t twins. 
I’ve always wanted to have twins.” 

Just like a father 

With his family’s encouragement, 
Bobby, like most Canadian young- 
sters, played hockey endlessly both 
at home and at school. He was 14 
when a Chicago scout. Bob Wilson, 
spotted him and won him for the 
Hawks’ system. In his mid-teens he 
played Junior B amateur hockey, 
then Junior A for two years for the 
St. Catharines, Ont., Teepees, who 
were then coached by the present Chi- 
cago coach, Rudy Pilous. Now a left 
wing, Hull at that time was a hard- 
skating center with no great reputa- 
tion for reliability or teamwork. He 
recalls that at least once Pilous sus- 
pended him “for a couple of weeks.” 

“I reprimanded Bobby,” says the 
Chicago coach, “just as some father 
would his own son for tromping on 
the living room rug with his muddy 
shoes. We were trying to get him to 
move the puck, to help set up plays, 
but he was headstrong and couldn’t 
see things our way.” 
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Wherever voii 20 vou look better in an Arrow shirt 


There’s never been :i bctier time to 
brighten your wardrobe. 

.-Vrrow shirts feature new fabrics, 
7i('zi> ireatmeiits and patterns. Xu 
(iorf^s, for example, are a range of 
ail cotton, wash-and-xaear piques 
that feature subtle, loomed-in strip- 
ings. 'I'he richly-textured fabric is 
wrinkle resistant. 


Xu Cords, like all Arrow shirts, 
fit so well they look persozzaily 
measured. .And the “Sonforized” 
laltric assures permanent lit. 

I he cameraman wears Xu Cord 
pique with new Pin-Tah collar: his 
subject the corded all-white with 
Glen collar. Each 5.00. Coordinated 
Arrow ties, 2.50; handkerchiefs, 750. 


■ARROW 



Dash it on the rocks before you pour the whiskey m 


Dash Angostura on the rocks. Your whis- 
key will appreciate it. The most modest 
whiskies in the world . . . and the finest 
ones, too . , . are enhanced with Angostura. 


Why? Because it gentles whiskies. All 
it takes is a dash or two of Angostura 
to bring out the very best qualities. 
Angostura makes a good drink — better! 



Angoxtuni appenrs 93 times amoni' the 253 drinks listed tii the Professional Mixinu Ctiidc, The Aniiostura-Wuppcrr 


Corporation, Box 123, Elmhurst, .V.V, 


■'mvvAvmiiwmAV’' 


BOBBY HULL contittHed 


When, at 18, Hull took that giant 
stride from St. Catharines to Chi- 
cago, he was still far from mature, on 
or off the ice. Domestically, he em- 
barked on an unhappy marriage that 
fizzled out in divorce. CHis second 
wife, whom he married last spring, is 
a pretty, red-haired former ice-show 
skater,) Professionally, he found it 
hard to give up the old take-the- 
puck-in-alone habit that had angered 
Pilous in St. Catharines. He was a 
sensational rookie, delighting the 
crowds and scoring a solid 47 points 
in his first big league season and 50 
in his second, but he was still inex- 
perienced enough to think he had to 
do it all himself. 

The grand tour 

Then came the trip to Europe and 
the lesson in the virtue of cooperation 
that turned Bobby Hull from a merely 
good to a potentially great hockey 
player, one who uses his head as 
well as his stick. Despite his new 
status as a traveling hockey star, 
Hull was as awed as any other tour- 
ist when he arrived overseas in 1959 
to play a series of exhibition games. 
Even though his schedule called for 
2.3 games in 25 nights, Bobby was de- 
termined not to miss a thing on the 
way. He saw virtually every sight 
there was to see between London and 
Vienna, doggedly walked through ev- 
ery museum and climbed every rec- 
ommended staircase, including the 
one that leads to the top of France’s 
Eiffel Tower. “After that,” says Bob- 
by in thoughtful reminiscence, “I 
was so tired that 1 couldn’t have 
taken the puck down the ice alone and 
put it in if I’d wanted to. I had to 
learn to pass it off. And the best part 
of all was that I still came out the 
leading scorer.” 

His lesson learned, Bobby Hull de- 
emphasized his rhinoceros charges 
and spruced up his team play so re- 
markably last season that he collect- 
ed 39 goals and 42 assists, beating 
Boston’s Bronco Horvath for the 
scoring title by a single point on the 
final night. He did “the hat trick” 
(three goals in a single game) three 
times, and in one game murdered 
Toronto with four goals. 

Shortly after the season opened 
Bobby was given Red Hay, 25, a big, 
rawboned Colorado College star, as 
continued 



Zero King’s challenge to the great outdoors; 
a sturdy, full-length stormcoat with 
detachable pile lining. Of subdued plaid 
in a weather-repellent 
Dacron* polyester 
and cotton fabric. 



POR YOUR NEAREST RETAtLER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY. N Y. 


KEYSTONE 

8mm Movie Projector . 
with Motorizod ' 

Action-Editor ^ , 


)r NOm 
ZOOM LENS 
AUTOMATIC 
THREADING 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE. MOST AUTOMATIC PROJECTOR: KEYSTONE K-IIOAZ. 

Threads filni in 6 seconds, fl.5 Zoom Lens fits picture to screen from anywhere 11 to 20 feet away, zooms 
in focus for dramatic close-ups. Swing-out gate permits film removal during run. Ultra-cool Super 
Tru-flector Lamp, brighter than 750-watts. Big, bright Action-Editor screen. Push button Control 
Console. Mylar tape splii^r. Lifetime guarantee. With case S220. 


FREE FOLDER: Dept. F-38, Keystone Camefa Co., Inc., Boston 24, Mass. Prices Slightly Higher in Canada. ©1960 
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BOBBY HULL continued 


Golden Galliano, the Italian Liqueur that sparkles with 
the Mediterranean sunshine, invites you to dazzle your 
guests (and compliment your own good taste) with these 
happy cocktails! 


FOND OF THINGS 
ITALIANO? 

TRY THESE 

DRINKS 

WITH 



Galliano 



center, and compact, dark-haired 
Murray Balfour, 24, as right wing. 

They went together like ham, eggs 
and home fries. Playmaker Hay won 
the rookie-of-the-year award, and 
Balfour turned out to be the kind of 
hard-digging corner man every good 
line needs. He and Hay both scored 
18 goals, a record roughly equivalent 
to a .300 batting average in baseball. 

At this point General Manager 
Tommy Ivan says he wouldn’t take 
a million dollars for the Hull line and, 
as if to prove it, he has done all he 
can to back it up. Goalie Glenn Hall, 
three times an All-Star, is as good as 
any in the league. Chicago’s defense- 
men are seasoned and truculent. If 
Center Ed Litzenberger has recov- 
ered from the emotional crisis of an 
automobile accident in which his wife 
was killed last winter, he should 
again be the 30-goal man he used to 
be. Aging Center Tod Sloan is a 
steady balance wheel. Ab McDonald, 
Stan Mikita and bellicose Reg Flem- 
ing are among the league’s most 
promising young forwards. 

Turning tide 

A sound team and certainly an en- 
tertaining one, the Hawks at this 
point fall just short of being a really 
superior one. It is distinctly possible, 
however, that the tide of power in 
the NHL may be slowly swinging 
from Montreal to Chicago, just as it 
swung from Detroit to Montreal not 
so long ago. In recent weeks the Ca- 
nadians have faltered time and again. 
They have lost the great Rocket Ri- 
chard, and their veterans are fast 
growing old. For example, Defense- 
men Doug Harvey, 36, and Tom 
Johnson, 32 — the NHL’s best— are in 
their 14th and 11th seasons, respec- 
tively. When the time comes, it will 
be hard to replace them. 

All over the league, coaches and 
managers are praying and searching 
for signs of greatness in their young- 
sters. In 22-year-old Carl Brewer, 
Toronto has a defenseman who has 
the potential to be one of the finest. 
New York has Jack McCartan, the 
Olympic hero, and Jack not only has 
great promise but real magnetism at 
the box office. Montreal, of course, 
has its great reputation. But right 
now none of them has what Chicago 
has, for Chicago has Hull, and Hull 
has everything. end 
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Nothing shaves 
like a blade- 

that’s why Sunbeam puts 3 real blades in this great new Shavemaster shaver— 
to give a shave so close, so smooth it’s surprising men ail over the country 



1 Grand Central Station: Interviewer stops 

commuter George Vaughan on his way to work. 



\ Vaughan says he got a close shave before leaving 
Jiome, but agrees to try the new Shavemaster shaver. 



\ Interviewer flips open shaver head, brushes beard 
\^onto paper. ..beard Vaughan's own razor couldn't get. 


Commuter’s reaction to this proof of the Shavemaster's 
• ^closer shave: “Fabulous! Really great!" 


T he new Sunbeam Shavemaster delivers 
a shave so close, it has to be compared 
with the results of a straight razor or the 
sharpest safety blade. 

This basic new design uses no clippers, 
no rotaries. Three real blades, locked in 
place inside the head, shave your beard — 
however it grows — cleanly, smoothly and 
fast. No electric could ever shave so close, 
so comfortably before. 

You don’t have to spend weeks getting 
the “hang” of this new shaver! Its rounded 


head fits easily into every contour of your 
face. No matter how you hold it, its quick- 
cutting blades are shaving you at just the 
right angle. 

It has every convenience, too — an on- 
off switch, sideburn trimmer and a head 
that flips open for easy cleaning. 

Electric shaving has changed. And this 
is more than our opinion. It is the con- 
viction of every man who uses the new 
Shavemaster. Dealers have it now, for you 
to try. 


See it demonstrated on '^Whafs My Line," ''Naked City" and “The Untouchables" 





1 
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NEW SUNBEAM SHAVEMASTER 


Sunbeam Corporntion, Chicago 50, 111., Canada: Toronto 18 Sunbeam, Shavemaster 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 
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DOES AWAY WITH BULKY BAR LIGHTS FOREVER! Now all you need to take great movies 
indoors is your camera and a compact new SUN GUN movie light. 

Though only a handful, this powerful new light brightens the scene like the sun. No 
double shadows. No overexposed "hot spots." And actors can look close to the camera 
without squinting. Colors come out more lifelike, too. 

Your house is full of wonderful movies . . . waiting to be taken. See the new SUN GUN 
at your camera counter now. The sun never sets on the man who owns a SUN GUN. 
Sylvania Lighting Products, 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


GUN 



Subsidiary of GENERAL TELEPHONE s ELECTRONICS W 
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UKE NOTHING ELSE 
IN TENNESSEE 



... or anywhere else is Olympic Sprinter WHma Rudolph, 
home and happy and a feather in America’s cap. Turn the 
page to meet Wiima and her remarkable coach, Ed Temple 
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WILMA AND ED 

by BARBARA HEILMAN 


/ N Nashville on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 8, Charlie B. (for Betty) 
Temple got up at 6 o’clock. She 
dressed and fed Edwina, 4, and Ber- 
nard, 7, took the former to stay with 
Mrs. Woodruff and the latter to sum- 
mer school and got to her husband’s 
job in the post office by 8. In Rome 
on September 8 her husband, wom- 
en’s Olympic track coach Ed Tem- 
ple, got his charges Martha, Lucin- 
da, Barbara and Wilma fed, checked 
their warmups and rubdowns and 
whether they had their starting 
blocks, and watched them go out and 
win another gold medal. Martha Hud- 
son, Barbara Jones, Lucinda Williams 
and Wilma Rudolph are four (the 
record-breaking relay team) of the 
eight Tennessee State Tigerbelles who 
among them about made up the 
U.S. women’s Olympic track team. 
They went to Rome undefeated and 
returned with a world record, three 
Olympic records and three gold med- 
als— more gold medals, as Temple 
points out, than were won by 75 of 
the countries participating in the 
Games, including Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Argentina and Can- 
ada. Tennessee’s effervescent Ralph 
Boston, of course, allows the univer- 
sity to claim a fourth, for his smash 
through Jesse Owens’ broad-jump 
record. “Hey Ralph,’’ a porter shout- 
ed in Chicago, when Boston stopped 
there on his way home, “Jesse mad at 
you?” “No, man, he’s a cool cat!” 

The star at the top of the whole 
Christmas tree is Wilma Glodean Ru- 
dolph— Skeeter Rudolph, who won 
two of the three gold medals herself 
and anchored the relay team that 
broke the world record for the third. 
A slender 5 feet 11 inches, Wilma 
Rudolph can command a look of min- 
gled graciousness and hauteur that 
suggests a duchess but, in a crowd 
that is one part Skeeter and 5,000 
parts people, young men and babies 
will come to her in 30 seconds. Her 
manners are of a natural delicacy and 
sweetness as true as good weather. 
She tore up Rome, then Greece, Eng- 
land, Holland and Germany. In Co- 
logne it took mounted police to keep 
back her admirers; in Wuppertal, 


police dogs. In Berlin her public stole 
her shoes, surrounded her bus (she 
boarded it in her bare feet) and beat on 
it with their fists to make her wave. 
Autograph hunters jostled her wher- 
ever she went, and she was deluged 
with letters, gifts, telegrams and pleas 
that she stay where she was or come 
to a dozen cities where she wasn’t. 

The placid champion 

It was reported around the world 
that all this left La GazzHla Nera, 
La Perle Noire unperturbed ; her calm 
was described with such enthusiasm, 
in fact, that it was possible to receive 
the impression that Miss Rudolph 
has the emotional makeup of a veg- 
etable marrow. It is true that while 
the rest of the team sweated out the 
hour before a race Skeeter might go 
tranquilly to sleep on the rubdown 
table. “Time come to wake her,” 
Temple says, “she sit up and yawn, 
pick up a shoe and kind of look at it. 
I’d be all tied up, but I didn’t want 
to make her nervous. ‘Skeeter, you 
better get that shoe on,’ I’d say, and 
she’d put it on and yawn and look at 
the other one.” And it also is true 
that the adulation has left her ego 
untouched. “Skeeter just the same; 
in fact I think she worse,” a school- 
mate said with satisfaction when 
Skeeter, back at school, tried to slith- 
er out of some honor. But Skeeter’s 
nerves are not so fiaccid that she was 
unaffected by all the to-do of the 
post-Olympic tours. As she repeated- 
ly pulled herself together for banquet 
after banquet and presentation after 
presentation across the U.S., her look 
of graciousness slipped. In Chicago’s 
City Hall it was a child sick with lack 
of sleep who leaned against a wall, 
waiting for Mayor Daley. At the final 
celebration in her home town of 
Clarksville she held up for eight hours 
of travel, parading, parachute-jump- 
ing exhibitions, speeches and the 
shaking of every hand in town. She 
hadn’t spent a night in her own bed 
yet, though she had been 10 days in 
the country. As the ninth hour wore 
on, Skeeter looked longingly over the 
heads of the people who were left, 
out the door into the warm Tennessee 
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night where her own home waited 
and her best friend, Maxine, to walk 
her there. But Clarksville’s mayor 
jovially claimed her for the television 
cameras. She didn't cry. She sat down 
and signed autographs and said it 
had been very exciting but she was 
glad to be home, and she was still 
there when the rest of the press left 
to go to bed. 

Skeeter is the 20-year-old daughter 
of Ed Rudolph, a retired porter, and 
his wife Blanche, who works as a do- 
mestic in Clarksville. She is one of 19 
children, seven of whom are her full 
brothers and sisters; the 11 others 
are children of a previous marriage 
of her father. However, as her moth- 
er points out, no huge number of 
people has occupied the small house 
on Kellogg Street at any given time. 
The age span is great; the girls mar- 
ried early, and the boys went into 
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service. “My boy George Vander- 
bilt,” her mother says, “is at the 
North Pole, in the Navy. He had 
eight years of expensive music, and 
he went into the Navy and started to 
cook. You never know what your 
children is going to do.” 

Double pneumonia and scarlet fe- 
ver left Skeeter at 4 unable to walk. 
“It didn’t make her cross,” her moth- 
er recalls. “She tried to play. The 
other children came and played with 
her while she sat there in her chair.” 
The bad left leg improved, but it 
wasn’t the only trouble Skeeter had. 
She was sick often. “It look like ev- 
erything harder for her than for the 
other children,” her mother says, and 
says also, “She never have eat any- 
thing.” 

This refrain is picked up by Skeet- 
er’s coaches. Burt High School’s Clin- 
ton Gray says, "Only problem was to 


get her to eat. She wouldn’t eat her 
lunch, and you’d know she hadn’t 
eaten her breakfast; then she’d prac- 
tice and practice longer than any- 
body.” And Ed Temple: “She don’t 
eat. And when she does, it’s junk — 
hamburgers and pop.” She was too 
ill to run at all during the 1958 sea- 
son, and in the 1959 meet with Russia 
in Philadelphia she badly pulled a 
muscle in her left thigh. 

This last year it has been Skeeter’s 
tonsils. She finally had them out this 
spring and was good and sick subse- 
quently. They took her to the hospi- 
tal at Meharry (the Tennessee State 
University infirmary being like all col- 
lege infirmaries everywhere— “When 
they put a hot water bottle on your 
appendicitis you know they need to go 
someplace and sit down!”), and ex- 
beau Joe Forest would come back 
from a visit, fretting to her friend 


Squirt Saunders, “She won’t eat or 
take her pills or anything.” She was 
up, though, for the Olympics. Now, 
rested from her bout with the me- 
chanics of glory, she is something to 
see — and she can be seen clear across 
the campus, even if she’s only having 
a conversation with a friend. Half her 
talking time is spent off the ground: 
she leaps around her vis-i-vis like a 
puppy, pounding and clutching, and 
uttering occasional whoops which 
carry faintly to the transfixed, unini- 
tiated observer. 

Skeeter will not say whether she 
plans to marry Ray Norton, her oppo- 
site number on the U.S. men’s team, 
but she does say that she plans to be 
married within a year. Theirs has been 
a warm friendship for longer than the 
press seems to realize: when Skeeter 
pulled up lame in Philadelphia it 
continued 
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was Ray who comforted her amidst 
the cracked ice. and at the Pan Amer- 
ican games in Chicago it was Ray 
who came asking Temple, '‘May 1 
take Skeeter to the movies?" "He’s 
a real gentleman, a fine boy,” Temple 
says. ‘‘Tf she decides to marry him, I 
wouldn’t put anything in her way.” 

Skeeter, home with her faniily, see- 
ing her friends, answering Ray Nor- 
ton’s letters, is utterly unidentifiable 
as "Little Miss Queen of All the 
World.” Thi.s is the girl, though, of 
whom Temple said, not so much for 
the broken records in Rome as for the 
exhau.sting later tour, "She’s done 
more for her country than what the 
l.hiited States could pay her for,” 

"But she couldn’t have done it 
alone." he adds. "She’s had tremen- 
dous competition, the three fastest 
girls in the country. Take -Jones. She 
ran a world record 10.3 hundred yards 
at Randall’s Island in 19-58, although 
it wasn’t official because she ran it 
against a girl with a handicap. She 
didn’t have no handicap, but she ran 
with someone out in front. Jones 
would sometimes beat Rudolph, Wil- 
liams beat Rudolph, even Hudson 
was competition right up to the last 
25 yards when her little legs give out. 
Every time trial we had was like a 
track meet. Rudolph ran the hundred 
meters in 11.1 in a time trial because 
of that competition. Without it she 
wouldn’t have won no three gold 
medals.” 

This unity and teamwork are Tem- 


ple’s passion. He has instituted a sum- 
mer clinic so tliat he can begin work 
with his girls, and they can begin 
work with each other, while they are 
still in the 10th grade in high school. 
Rudolph, Williams and Hudson, Tem- 
ple reminds the ILstener, had been 
worked together since 1955: last sum- 
mer’s matchless relay team was no 
stray bit of good fortune. "I want the 
girls all at once. Jones come down, 
warm up, Hudson come, have to 
warm up. If I got to fool with Hud- 
son, what is Jones going to do? We ail 
got to do the same thing, and keep 
riglit together.” This means among 
other things getting to practice on 
time, about which Temple is a bear. 
"I make the girls run a extra lap for 
e\-ery minute they’re late. Time for 
practice, they come out, 1 tell you, 
T-shirt half on, one shoe off. but they 
get there. Rudolph ox erslepi 9 o’clock 
practice one day a whole half hour. 
The alarm clock don’t go off. and at 
9:30 she and the manwjer of the team 
up there sleepin'. I sat down there at 
the track with a watch in my hand, 
and I gave them -30 laps. Rudolph, 
she went around in pretty good style, 
hut it like to kill that girl Shirhey. 
Next day they out there sittin’ at 
8:30. I don’t like to come down on 
accidents, but you let one go, an- 
other one is going to come up, and 
pretty soon everything is going to be 
disrupted altogether.” 

Temple runs his seniors against 
each other and against the juniors, 
with and without handicaps. It gives 
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WILMA AND ED coniivued 

the girls coming up experience and 
poise in their early competitions— 
nothing that turns up for a junior 
Tigerbelle is going to rattle her when 
she has run against Wilma Rudolph. 
And it keeps a Wilma Rudolph awake 
because “them young girls is hun- 
gry.” Both divisions run cross-coun- 
try, up and down hill, and both go 
through the same daily calisthenics. 

Before the Olympics, Temple had 
the team out running at 5 in the 
morning, at 9 in the morning and at 
2 in the afternoon, to prepare them 
for a range of temperature. It was 
a useful preparation. On the post- 
Olympic tour they ran in Athens, 
London, Amsterdam, Cologne, Wup- 
pertal, Frankfurt and Berlin. They 
ran in rain and cold, sometimes sick 
from strange food, often on four 
hours’ sleep. They ran against teams 
which had been resting at home, in 
meets scheduled for the day their 
plane came in. “We keep running and 
we keep winning, I don’t know how,” 
Temple wrote to Charlie B. In Co- 
logne the girls ran against the team 
which had been their closest com- 
petition in the Olympics. The Ger- 
mans were rested and waiting, and 
so confident that they had scheduled 
the relay first, to get on with their 


triumph. “Ed, we’re going to lose 
this one,” Team Manager Prances 
Kaszubski said. “What are we going 
to do?” 

“I got the girls together,” Temple 
says, “and I told them, ‘We’ve got 
nothing to gain and everything to 
lose. But you are the champions.' 
And Hudson got off those starting 
blocks, and we beat them worse than 
we did in Rome.” 

Tennessee State is not this good 
because it is geographically located 
in some pocket of natural track tal- 
ent. It is this good because of Ed 
Temple. Graduate Tigerbelle Mar- 
garet Matthews, for example, broad- 
jumped for several years with a Chi- 
cago club— and the Chicago clubs, 
strongly supported as they are by 
Mayor Daley’s youth foundation, 
are excellent— without registering a 
single AAU mark. With Temple she 
became the first woman in the U.S. to 
jump 20 feel, and in the same meet 
won the 100 meters and anchored the 
winning 440 relay team. 

Rome was Temple’s fourth straight 
appointment as coach of the Ameri- 
can women’s team (no other coach 
has been appointed for four consecu- 
tive international meets). Besides 
holding world and Olympic records, 
his girls have not lost an AAU Na- 
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WILMA AND ED continued 

tional meet since 1954. The State 
Department has asked him to go to 
Ghana, giving him his choice of a six- 
month, one-year, two-year or four- 
year term and, thoughtful about U.S. 
showings in Rome, reportedly has a 
considerable interest in his coaching 
methods. 

One might think all this would 
gladden the heart of Tennessee State. 
It does, but only to a point. Tennes- 
see is a school where everyone has too 
much to do, but even by their stand- 
ards Ed Temple has been working up- 
hill. He conducts two sociology classes 
six days a week, with attendant plan- 
ning, test-giving and counseling. He 
is not paid for his coaching or for the 
job of running the Tennessee State 
University post office, and he vir- 
tually does not have a track. The 
TSU track is an oval ribbon of dirt, 
unmarked and unsurfaced. Skeeter 
knows it from more than just run- 
ning. Before the Olympics, Temple 
got her and the girls out at dawn to 


line it and himself paid to have it 
done when the Games got too close 
and pressure became too great. “He 
goes down there with a shovel and a 
rake,” Charlie B. says, “and works 
on it. Then the football team comes 
out with those cleats— ‘They’ve been 
on it again,’ he’ll come home and say. 
One day he went down and somebody 
was trotting a horse around it. I've 
never seen him so mad." The track is 
located cozily by the pigs maintained 
by the agriculture contingent of Ten- 
nessee A&I. “You ought to be down 
here when the temperature is 105“,” 
Temple says morosely. “Between the 
rocks on the track and them pigs, let 
me tell you, it is rough around here.” 

The university gives Temple al- 
most no help in getting the team to 
and from meets. Until Rome, Wilma 
and the girls had never flown any- 
where, and had traveled only once in 
a train. Temple drove them in his 
own car, and still does. There is no 
money for stopovers, and the salu- 
tary effects of nonstop automobile 
trips to New York, to Texas or Ohio 
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on a earful of long-legged girls are 
probably negligible. 

Mrs. Temple, Charlie B., a charm- 
ing woman of dry wit and infinite 
amiability, helps her husband in ev- 
ery way she can. She and Ed Temple 
met in physiology class their senior 
year at Tennessee ("She was settin’ 
on an A — I made it my business to 
meet her’’) and married right after 
school, in 1950. Completion of her 
thesis for her master’s in biology has 
receded into the dim future: she and 
Ed have little time for anything but 
the present. They get up at fi, distrib- 
ute Edwina and Bernard, and on an 
average Tuesday, Thursday or Sat- 
urday Temple goes to teach his 8 
o'clock and his 9 o’clock classes, then 
back to the post office until 4, and to 
track practice every day but Sunday. 
This year he had to have the full le- 
gal responsibility for the post office 
signed over to Charlie B. to enable 
him to leave for the Olympics, and he 
points out that she has not had even 
the two weeks’ vacation called for by 
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the State of Tennessee for five years. 
Temple himself has not had a vaca- 
tion for six. “T ask the president, he 
say, ‘But Temple, you’ve just come 
back from a trip to Russia!’ I ask 
for a raise, he say, ‘Temple, you’re 
young.’ I told him, ‘Listen, Mr. Pres- 
ident, when I go through the super- 
market, that cash register register 
just the same as for a person 90 years 
old.’ I went in once and asked if 
I could have just two jobs, and I 
thought he like to have died.” 

A friend said to this, “Well, Temp, 
you got to be dedicated.” 

“Yeah, well,” said Temple darkly, 
“there is such a thing as running dedi- 
cation into a hole.” 

(A prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country. An adminis- 
tration W'hich has known Temple since 
he was a freshman is still inclined to 
think of him as “little Eddie” rather 
than as the internationally renowned 
Olympic coach Edward S. Temple.) 

Temple a/id his team 

Thirty-three-year-old Ed Temple 
resembles a gentle bull. When he is 
forced to have his picture taken the 
resulting print is likely to betray a 
slight feeling of self-consciousness at 
war with a natural directness. The 
same conflict is apparent when he 
speaks publicly. He speaks bluntly 
but with a controlled stammer that 
reminds one of the self-consciousness 
that haunts his pictures— self-con- 
sciousness at being in front of people 
at all. The only thing that will get 
him into either of these positions is 
his devotion to his girls. He will have 
his picture taken if it will get his 
girls into the paper; he will get on 
a platform to speak if he can speak 
about his girls. His fine runners who 
were never recognized are the subject 
of his speeches— Faggs and Daniels, 
Matthews and Thompson and White 
—the names roll out again and again, 
and the three members of this year’s 
relay team who are not Wilma Ru- 
dolph are doggedly recalled to his 
listeners. He cherishes his girls as if 
each were his child and his Stradivari- 
us. On the post-Olympic trip he was 
too busy bullying people into hurry- 
ing their meals to eat his own: in De- 
troit he got up and left his lunch to 
buy pills for an ailing Lucinda. Next 
day, a sharp look at Skeeter ("What’s 
continued 
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the matter with you?” “My stomach 
hurts”) sent him to phone the hotel 
for a doctor. He held watches on press 
conferences because the girls had to 
rest but was undisturbed when they 
went to the movies instead. “I know 
these girls, I know them. I can look 
down that table, and I know when 
one of them’s sick, she don’t have to 
tell me. But I don't get too close. 
Girls are different. You pay too much 
attention to one, they get jealous. I 
just usually go right around, talk to 
them five minutes each, right around 
the table.” 

The girls, for their part, obey him 
without question — though volatile 
Barbara Jones may huff. “Jones is 
at it again,” Temple will come home 
and tell Charlie B., to whom the girls 
may bring their grievances. “Some 
days she isn’t speaking to him,” Char- 
lie B. grins. “She’s out there running, 
but they aren’t speaking.” The rule, 
however, is enthusiastic submission. 

Skeeter and all of Temple's juniors 
will go with him next year should he 
accept “a very attractive offer” made 
him by Grambling, Louisiana (where 
presumably he will not have to run 
the post office), and Skeeter wants to 
go with him if he decides to go to 
Ghana. Temple discourages this. It 
would be better, he thinks, for her to 
finish her schooling. 

A few years ago Ed Temple bought, 
at his owm expense, a movie camera 
and a projector, to make training 
films and records of the meets. There 
is a film upon which he was recording 
the broad-jumping in a meet in Cleve- 
land. Another photographer was right 
down in the pit — close, since the girls 
were jumping 16 feet— and when 
Temple’s Willye B. White jumped 
19 feet she had to twist in mid-air to 
avoid spiking the man. She badly 
hurt her ankle. So on this film there is 
a record of the beginning of While’s 
fine jump, and then blue sky, just a 
succession of clouds across the sky as 
the camera went right on shooting 
where Ed Temple dropped it. 

And there is another film, taken of 
the tour after a meet in Russia, which 
is double exposed. “I got all excited,” 
Temple says. Both sequences are clear 
—Russian churches superimposed 
upon the Russian track, Athens upon 
Budapest, and it seemed just like 
Ed Temple to be getting two films’ 
worth out of one. end 
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THAT 


BANK AT MONTE CARLO 


by MARTIN KANE 


r HE MAN who is popularly supposed 
to have inspired this old music 
ha!) favorite never actually broke the 
casinoat Monte Carlo, butheccrtainly 
bent it — not once but several times. 
And he wasn’t the only one to "break 
the bank,’’ though he was the most 
famous. A notorious swindler with 
many aliases, some French, some 
English, his real name probably was 
Charles Deville Wells. 

In 1887 Wells arrived one day with 
£400 and left three days later with 
40,000. It was not such a spectacular 
feat as it sounds. Contrary to the 
popular supposition, breaking the 
bank did not mean breaking the 
casino, but merely exhausting the 

COLORFUL CHtPS of the Sodet4 (les 
Bains de Mer, which runs the casino, are 
legal tender in Monaco, range from 6 
francs ($1) up to 20,000 francs ($4,000). 


funds of a single table. In those days 
this amounted only to £8,500. The 
table was then closed down, tempo- 
rarily, and draped with black crepe. 
Nowadays the casino does not bother 
to close down a table. When the sup- 
ply of chips approaches depletion, a 
fresh batch is hustled up from the 
vaults, and play continues until the 
player is satiated— or broke. 

Wells won most of his money at 
roulette, using a doubling system. 
But on the third day, on his way out, 
he paused at a irente el quaranie 
table, won £6,000 in half an hour 
and hung the crepe on that one, too. 

Casino officials shrugged when 
Wells departed. The motto of all 
gambling houses everywhere— ‘‘They 
always come back” — is very depend- 
able. Wells returned in a few months, 
picked up another £10,000 in an- 
other three days and hurried away. 


He was back two months later, this 
time with a yacht and a mistress. 
And this time he w'as a heavy loser. 
He had little luck for the rest of his 
life, some of which was spent in pris- 
on. He died penniless in p’rance. 

The modern generation of casino 
officials scarcely remembers this tale. 
It is only one of thousands that have 
accumulated about the Casino de 
Monte-Carlo, which not only is the 
world’s most romantic business enter- 
prise but at the same time one of the 
most conservative and reliable. In 
almost a century of operation it never 
has had a losing year. 

The business is less profitable now 
than it was, say, 50 years ago, partly 
because the world has changed, 
partly because competition for gam- 
blers’ money has sprung up all along 
the rest of the Riviera, where newer 
conU'imcii 
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MONTB CARLO continued 

casinos now flourish at Cannes, An- 
tibes, Nice and lesser resorts. The 
idle rich are scarce in these times. The 
income tax has cut deep into the 
ability of sporting gentlemen to buck 
the baccarat table. And there has 
been a shrinkage in the world supply 
of royalty, once a steady customer. 

No longer do Russian grand dukes 
arrive at Monaco with trunks full of 
golden louis to be used as chips. The 
louis itself has disappeared, and long 
gone with it and the dukes are games 


like whist, piquet, boston and ecart#. 
Now there are craps and .slot ma- 
chines. The royal punter is seen less. 
The movie producer is seen more. 

But the casino’s old glamour still 
wafts an enticement to the world. 
Las Vegas is bigger, more exciting, 
noisier, more crowded. Even so, the 
fading but well-kept appointments 
of Monte Carlo, the polite murmur 
of the bettors, the modulated chant 
of the croupiers, the magnificent set- 
ting of amethyst sea shining at the 
edges of the Maritime Alps, the mem- 
ory of old ways that cannot return — 


these create a gentle mood in which 
it is a pleasure to lose a little. 

Part of the charm of the old place 
lies in its legends, most of which are 
apocryphal. It is not true that the 
Monaco suicide rate is excessive. It 
is not true that the casino’s profits 
are so huge that Monogasque resi- 
dents need pay no income tax. They 
do not pay income tax, but these 
days the casino represents only 
if that, of the little principality’s 
economy. It is true that a wise gov- 
ernment does not let Monega.sque cit- 
izens, except employees, even enter 
the casino, let alone gamble there. 
(They gamble at Nice, only 20 miles 
away, or at Menton, even nearer.) 

It is not true that the casino will 
sympathetically stake a bankrupt to 
his fare home, that the number of the 
first hymn sung at the English Chap- 
el will be a sure winner at Sunday 
roulette or that a little band of mod- 
est system players regularly takes 
away small sums from the casino after 
daily sessions against the wheel. 

The casino always wins 

What is dependably and funda- 
mentally and always true is that the 
casino itself has an infallible system 
for winning at games of chance. It is 
owned by the Soci6t6 Anonyme des 
Bains de Mer et du Cercle des Etran- 
gers k Monaco, a mouthful of a name 
that was chosen because it seemed 
more decorous a century ago to pro- 
claim Monte Carlo as a place where 
one might take a bath in the sea 
rather than at rhemin de fer. The 
company does not disclose its gam- 
bling profits. Too discouraging, per- 
haps. It lumps them discreetly with 
profits and losses on its other proper- 
ties— the de luxe Hfitel de Paris and 
associated fine hostelries and restau- 
rants, the golf, tennis and beach 
clubs, the new bowling alley and the 
Sporting Club. The latter is a casino 
with a reputation for swank because, 
unlike the original casino, only men 
in dinner jackets and women in eve- 
ning gowns are admitted on gala 
nights. The old casino’s big public 
room, known as “the kitchen’’ to dis- 
tinguish it from the private rooms, 
bars only shirtsleeved men wearing 
suspenders. Shirtsleeves and bells are 
permissible. Women may wear shorts, 

DECOROUS CROUPIERS, wftil .schooled in 
their trade, await the day's fir.st roulette 
punters in ornate casino gaming room. 




and some few do. In the private 
rooms more suitable <lress is required. 

Sometime.^, depending on world 
trends and other unpredictable fac- 
tors, the Societe as a whole will have 
a losing year :the last was in IQ-tSI, 
but the casino always pays its way. 
In fiscal 1960, which ended March 
•31, the Soc'l^te reported that it had 
made 2 million new francs (,a little 
over $400,0001, and by recent stand- 
ards that was not too bad a year. 
The Societe is not a sensationally 
profitable enterprise. Just steady. If 
it did not have to support some los- 
ing attractions, like golf and concerts, 
it would do much better. 

There is a deliberate avoidance of 
the sensational at Monte Carlo. Even 
the 110 slot machines, installed 
blushingly to satisfy busloads of non- 
punting tourists who troop and gawk 
through the gaming rooms several 
times a day, are painted a dull alumi- 
num, by no means reminiscent of the 
gaudy cerise and magenta of Las Ve- 
gas. The slots lake a one-franc piece 
(20c), the smallest bet you can make 
at the casino, and they take it with 
voracious monotony. 

Just as the slot machines are drab, 
the casino pace is slow. The roulette 
croupier spins his wheel about 50 
times an hour, little more than half 
the speed of a T>as Vegas wheelman. 
Action at the lone craps table pro- 
ceeds with such deliberate speed that 
Americans, accustomed to a far faster 
game, become impatie.nt. E.xcept at a 
season's height, the table operates for 
only a few hours a night, generally 
between 10 p.m. and 2 a.m. Perhaps 
because of the slow and unexciting 
pace, wagers on the dice are moder- 
ate. An innovation of 1949, intended 
toattract Americans, crap.s ismostlya 
curiosity for Europeans. 

The casino day begin.s at 9 a.m., 
one hour before the public is admit- 
ted. Down in the casino basement the 
vaults are unlocked and money and 
chips brought up to the cashiers’ win- 
dows and the gaming table.s. One of 
the chip vaults, a tall (6 feet 6 inches) 
strong box, holds a million dollars’ 
worth of chips in wooden trays. There 
are 11 kinds of chips, ranging in value 
from 5 francs (about $1) to 20,000 
(about .$4,000). The big chip, green 
and iridescent, is not used in ordi- 

BRiGHT ENTRANCE to the Montf Cario 
casino beckons gamblers and, at the same 
time, advertises golf and oth(?r diversions. 


nary play because tlie maximum bet, 
with one e.xception, is 10,000 francs. 
Chips worth 500 francs and above are 
oblong and referred to as plaijues. The 
round chips are called jetons. The 
20,0()0-franc chip comes in handy for 
passing change to big winners. 

More chips and the casino’s money 
reserve are kept in other \’aults. The 
casino deals in currencies of all na- 
tions except those behind the Iron 
Curtain. Ko one will tell you how 
much money is stored at the casino, 
but every day or so, depending on 
how business has been, guards trans- 


port some 90,00(1 francs to the nearby 
bank. The sum i.s by no means net 
profit. There are payrolls, upkeep and 
otlier administrative expenses. 

(.)n the payroll are 230 croupiers 
employed at roulette, craps and 
trente d qiiaTan^r. Another 50 work 
baccarat tables. There are 20 cashiens. 
A staff of charwomen and porters 
numbers close to 200. Forty interior 
guards and 15 secret service men, in- 
cluding professional physiognomists 
with nearly infallible memories for 
the faces of crooks, are kept busy. 

conlinued 
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MONTE CARLO continued 

From time to time crooks do at- 
tempt to beat the casino. Tlie last 
serious try was made in 1956 by three 
Americans. They brought to Monte 
Carlo 84 pairs of crooked dice, coun- 
terfeits of the casino cubes, and quick- 
ly won $6,750, a profit that was mere- 
ly apparent. Actually, at this point 
they were $28,250 in the hole because 
one year previous they had dropped 
$85,000 in an eventually successful 
effort to steal one of the casino dice 
to be counterfeited. 

In an ordinary game dice-switching 
is a simple sleight, but under the eyes 
of an experienced croupier it is not so 
simple. The casino dice, furthermore, 
are changed every half hour, or when- 
ever the croupier feels intuitively like 
changing them, or when a secret serv- 
ice man signals that a change would 
be advisable. On this occasion, one of 
the secret service men thought that 
the three crooks, though winning, 
were oddly nervous. He ordered a 
change of dice, and one of the crooks 
tremulously passed the croupier a 
pair of loaded dice instead of the ca- 
sino’s own cubes. The three then 
left hurriedly. They were caught that 
evening at Nice, trying to book pas- 
sage to America, and were sentenced 
to terms in the Monaco jail. 

Telling the tale, M. Paul-C. Roux 
of the casino's Direction des Jeux 
staff, pointed out the futility of the 
attempt. 

“All the tricks are well known.” he 
said, “and we observe for them.” 

The casino also protects itself 
against attempts to counterfeit its 
chips. The chips are prettily made 
of translucent plastic. When they are 
held to the light an intricately distinc- 
tive design is seen. In addition, they 
are checked from time to time in a 
machine that rejects a counterfeit. 

A defective roulette wheel could 
cost the casino money, too, since any 
system player w'ould be quick to note 
the pattern of an out-of-true wheel, 
with its tendency to stop frequently 
in a certain quarter. So in the casino 
basement there is an atelier where 
eight craftsmen make and repair rou- 
lette w'heels so finely constructed 
that they are expected to last at least 
10 years and may go as long as 50, 
with only their moving parts replaced 
from time to time. “They are the 
world’s finest wheels,” said M. Roux. 

The casino also makes its own rakes 


for the croupiers, each with a handle 
as sensitive as a good fishing rod. The 
ivory balls, shaped to a tolerance of 
1/100 of a millimeter, are obtained 
in Pari-s. The green table covers, made 
in the north of France, are of ex- 
tremely durable material but, even 
so, a given cover will last only about 
six months. They are hand-printed 
in the atelier, in designs suited for the 
various games, by a process which is 
the secret of the casino. 

The casino’s cards, specially made, 
are burned after every game. The 
dice, bought in Las Vegas, are burned 
every three to six months. 

Every four years or so, when need 


becomes apparent, the casino con- 
ducts a school for croupiers. An effort 
is made to draw croupiers from other 
casino employees who have been em- 
ployed there at least two years, but 
the requirements are so strict that 
the company is forced to hire French, 
Belgian and Italian croupiers, too. 
Candidates are given physical and 
psychological examinations testing 
such qualities as dexterity, memory, 
poise under pressure and ability in 
mental arithmetic. A special security 
check is made for integrity and ex- 
tends to the applicant’s family. 

Once accepted, .students are taught 
the professional jargon (a roulette 
wheel is a “cylinder”) and to utter the 


standard phrases— “d/e.ssfenrs, failes 
von jeux!” and “Len jeux noni faiis, 
rien nc va plug!” with a certain ele- 
gance. They must address the players 
as “Messieurs” even if only ladies are 
at the table. It is a tradition, dating 
from a day when only men and co- 
cottes were seen at gaming tables. 

After six or eight months of school- 
ing, during which the students learn 
to pick up all losing bets with a single 
movement of the rake and, indeed, to 
do everything with deftness, they are 
given a second medical examination. 
Those who pa.ss are assigned to a quiet 
table where they work under the eyes 
of experts trained to watch for signs 


of the young croupier’s worst enemy: 
stage fright. The strain of a game is 
great; concentration is intense. Once 
in a while a rookie croupier may even 
faint. 

The croupier is paid a salary of $1 00 
to $140 a month, depending on his 
seniority and position, but expects to 
take in at least three times as much 
in tips from lucky players. The tip is 
dropped into a table slot known to 
the roulette fancy as No. 37. Seventy 
percent of this take goes to the crou- 
piers (until a few years ago it was 
50%) and 30% to other personnel. 

The croupier works a six-hour day. 
At the end of his first three-hour shift 
he takes a 25'minute rest, but if the 
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head croupier catches him in a mis- 
take he may be ordered from the 
table for additional rest. At age 60 or 
65 he retires on a pension. 

During quiet periods the croupiers 
chat with each other in the Mone- 
gasque patois, a blend of French, 
Genovese and Spanish. They have 
their little private jokes. The devotees 
who open the casino each morning at 
10 o’clock are known as “the resist- 
ance movement.’’ Members of the 
resistance are mostly women, mostly 
English and mostly very conservative 
bettors. Almost all play a system, 
waiting interminably for the right 
moment to place a bet. The casino 
does not profit greatly from them, 
and there is even a legend, founded 
on the fact that some members of the 
resistance have been playing daily for 
years, that they actually make small 
sums of money at the wheel. 

“It is impossible for them to win,” 
M. Roux insisted. “The wheel always 
wins in the long run.” 

Lose a tittle 

These people do lose, but not very 
much. They are mostly retired per- 
sons reliving days of prosperity when 
they could gamble heavily. For this 
pleasure, they are content to lose 
a trifle. 

Most modern bettors are Italian and 
French, for reasons of geography. The 
big wagering seems to be done by 
Latin Americans. North Americans 
are beginning to turn up more fre- 
quently, a trend that began with 
Grace Kelly’s marriage to Prince 
Rainier III. 

The system players seem to be 
more numerous at Monte Carlo than 
at Las Vegas or in pre-Castro Havana. 
The slower rhythm of the Monte Carlo 
games gives time for record-keeping 
and computation. The systems are 
countless; some are even plausible. 

The conviction that games of 
chance can be beaten by systems is 
old and ineradicable, Scores of books 
have been written to recommend 
countless systems, but none of them 
works, a fact on which we have the 
testimony of such disparate person- 
alities as Sir Hiram Maxim and Do- 
stoevski. Maxim fired a burst of 
mathematics at the system players, 
and Dostoevski summed it up with 
the observation that the roulette 
wheel has no memory and so will be 
unimpressed by the fact that a color, 
continued 
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MONTE CARLO eonlUiiied 

or anything else, has turned up a dis- 
pr.' p jrtionate number of times. 

Favorites among the systems are 
the various martingales, which are 
basically guides to the amount to 
bet. In horsemanship a martingale is 
a device to hold down a horse’s head 
and prevent him from rearing. In 
gambling it is supposed to keep you 
from being thrown flat on your equi- 
ty. A favorite martingale is ‘‘dou- 
bling up,” which means simply that 
when you lose you double your next 
bet. There are many variations. 

For instance, the father of .Jerry 
Cooke, who did the photographs for 
this article, was a student of roulette 
who played with dedication. He 
wrote a book, translated into several 
languages, to reveal the many ingen- 
ious ways by which roulette can be 
beaten. The book made money, but 
Mr. Cooke did not. 

His favorite system was simple: 
wait until red or black comes up sev- 
en times in a row, then bet the oppo- 
site color, doubling if you lose. If you 
double long enougli you win one chip. 

The system is both tedious and un- 
profitable. It requires that you start 
play with a meager bet and continue 
with unlimited resources. Sooner or 
later, in all doubling systems, a streak 
comes along that wipes you out, and 
this is made even more certain by the 
fact that the table has a limit on how 
much you can bet. There comes a time 
when the casino won’t let you double 
any more. 

For sentimentality’s sake, .Jerry 
and I tried his father’s system one 
night and e%'entually doubled our in- 
vestment, though it took an intermin- 
able while for the seven reds to come 
up. Bored, we abandoned the system 
and lost our small stakes. 

On another evening, just casually 
studying the play of a wheel, I saw 
black come up 12 times in a row, and 
that is no record. CVt Monte Carlo, the 
croupiers say, the record is 17.) This 
meant that if I had been playing the 
Cooke Sr. system I would have had to 
put up 32 chips on the 13th play in 
order to win a single chip. On the 14 th 
play 1 would have had to put up 64 
chips, and so on, until the casino’s 
limit for the table was reached. 

Monte Carlo gives the roulette 
player some breaks he does not enjoy 
at Las Vegas. At Las Vegas every- 
body loses on a zero or double zero. 


At Monte Carlo there is no double 
zero, and not everyone loses on zero; 
those who bet on an even chance, 
such as red or black, odd or even, 
have the choice of taking half their 
bet back and losinghalf, or of leaving 
it all on for the next spin. Then, if 
they win, they get all their bet back. 
If they lose, they lose. 

In terms of money wagered on a 
single hazard, the big game at Monte 
Carlo is han(jue u ton! vn (the bank 
where anything goes It is a baccarat 
game not banked by the casino but by 
private individuals who pay for the 
privilege, and so the casino’s maxi- 
mums do not apply. At the season’s 
peak it is not altogether unusual to 



PRECISION CRAFTSMEN keep the ca.'^i- 
no's fine roulette wheels spinning true. 


see $100,000 riding on a single play. 
And at tout va one does have a 
chance, as nowhere else at Monte Car- 
lo today, to break the bank. 

The most rousing bust of a Rivieia 
tout vn bank occurred three years 
ago, not at Monte Carlo but at the 
Palm Beach Casino in Cannes. In the 
end Monte Carlo won. 

Jack Warner and Darryl Zanuck 
were the original victors. Warner hit 
the tout va bank for $80,000, and 
Zanuck for half that much. Other 
players, following along with the Hol- 
lywood luck, forced the bank out of 
action when its total losses came to 
$700,000. 

Next day Zanuck lit out for Japan, 
his winnings safely with him. Two 
days later Warner drove to Monte 
Carlo and tried the same game at the 
casino. The casino took the $80,000 
in a single night's play. end 




HORSE SHOWS / Alice Higgins 


Revival of an old ruckus 


in the midst of a banner season for major shows, two rival 
humane organizations battled behind scenes at the National 


T his has been a season of plenty 
for horse shows, with most of 
the major fixtures on the tight fall 
circuit boasting more horses and spec- 
tators than ever before. Kansas City’s 
American Royal (now in its 62nd 
year) attracted full houses every one 
of its nine days. The Royal had a 
record 1.200 horses and ponies en- 
tered, and New York’s National (now 
in its 77th year) had more horses than 
places to put them. Even the strug- 
gling young Washington, D.C. event 
drew its largest audience to a con- 
siderably improved show. The only 
major show that suffered a decline 
in attendance and prestige was the 
Pennsylvania National in Harrisburg. 

At New York's National in Madi- 
son Square Garden, it was no surprise 
that the U.S. Equestrian Team dom- 
inated the international jumping 
events, the featured division of the 
show. Fresh from their silver-medal 
triumph in Rome, the Americans also 
won championships at the Pennsyl- 
vania National and Washington In- 
ternational shows that preceded New 
York. But their gala mood, though 
not their winning streak, was ended 
when Trail Guide, the only horse 
owned by the team (the others are 
loaned) was killed while jumping off 
for first place. 

Ironically, it would have been the 
last show for the 21-year-old gelding. 
The USET had planned to retire the 
veteran campaigner with ceremony 
at the National, but American horse 
show rules forbid a formal retirement 
to be held at a show in which the 
horse is also competing. Trail Guide, 
who had been the top International 
horse at Harrisburg, who had not 
knocked down a fence during the 
six days of Washington, who had 
been the low-scoring American horse 


at both the 1956 and 1960 Olympics, 
was needed by the team. So retire- 
ment was postponed. 

With Rider Frank Chapot aboard, 
Trail Guide won the Garden’s open- 
ing event. Then, later in the week, he 
tied for first place with three other 
horses for the Good Will Challenge 
Trophy. The fences were raised and 
the jump-off began . The U.S.’s George 
Morris on High Noon was clean, and 
so was Canada’s Tom Gayford on 
Blue Beau. But the chunky Canadian 


horse could not better High Noon’s 
time. The Venezuelan horse (third in 
the tie) knocked down two fences, so 
Trail Guide had to have both a clean 
and fast round to win. He cleared 
the first two fences without fault but 
at the third, a double oxer, he tripped 
on a rail, fell and never moved again. 
Chapot scrambled to his feet, unhurt, 
but Trail Guide’s neck was broken. 

Behind the scenes of the National 
there was trouble of another kind. 
The Vivisection Investigation League 
had a summons served on the assist- 
ant secretary of the National Horse 
Show Association, 82-year-o!d Bert 

continued 
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HORSE SHOWS coiitinued 

Ingram. The charge: allowing horses 
with set tails to be shown. Later, 
Trainer Frank Bradshaw and Dodge 
Stables Manager Earl Teater were 
picked out of all the 50-plus saddle 
horse exhibitors to be handed similar 
papers. In reviving this old law, 
which had been ignored as pointless 
for nearly 20 years, the league ob- 
viously was less interested in equine 
welfare than in embarrassing a rival 
humane organization, the ASPCA, 
which polices the show. The anti- 
vivisectionista already have one case 
pending against the ASPCA— they 
are trying to compel the ASPCA to 
change its name, claiming that an or- 
ganization that hands over surplus 
animals to laboratories for scientific 
research is fostering cruelty rather 
than preventing it. The summons 
was served on the show’s second day, 
which was also the ASPCA benefit 
night, so the league’s motives were 
transparent enough. As for Teater 
and Bradshaw— well, most people do 
not receive as tender care as both of 
them lavish on their horses. 


If any of the six Colonel Boyles in 
the Army or Air Force was on hand 
for Kansas City’s American Royal 
show, he had the pleasant experience 
of hearing his own name mentioned 
with admiration and coupled with 
applause. But alas for the good offi- 
cers, the glory was earned by still an- 
other Colonel Boyle, one whose name 
appears on quite a different type of 
register. He is a 5-year-old chestnut 
stallion (named for the Kentucky 
county, Boyle, in which he was bred) 
and is the reigning sensation in the 
fine harness division, a field long 
dominated by The Lemon Drop Kid 
(SI, Nov. 11, 1957). 

The exceptional Colonel, undefeat- 
ed this year, added the Royal cham- 
pionship to his victory list and, as he 
left the ring, the vanquished included 
the old king. Lemon himself, who has 
not died but who is just aging away. 

It was Lemon’s last show for Sun- 
nyslope Farms, a name he made fa- 
mous in the horse show world. The 
12-year-old gelding has a record un- 
equaled by any fine harness horse. 
Four times he was world champion, 
and many felt he should be retired. In 
fact, Manager Irene Zane wanted to 
do just that, but Sunnyslope’s own- 
er. Mr. R. B. Christy, died last spring 


and did not leave a will. He did leave 
some 20-odd heirs and an estate re- 
puted to be worth S12 million. The 
heirs, not horsemen and more inter- 
ested in cash than sentiment, decided 
to sell Lemon to the highest bidder at 
public auction last week, so the cham- 
pion was back in the Royal's ring to 
prove he had some mileage left. 

He had enough to persuade Mr. 
0. D. Wilmoth of Salina, Kans. to 
buy him for $6,000. Trainer .Jay Utz, 
who drove Lemon in his heyday but 
had to quit after a heart attack, is 
now well and willing to drive the 
horse, so the old familiar combination 
will be seen again in the show rings. 

Lemon’s sale brought out buyers of 
a sentimental nature— a Hawaiian 
admirer sent a long-distance request 
for his harness, another paid $55 for a 
set of Lemon’s old shoes, and still an- 
other purchased the horse’s tail set to 
hang in his office as a memento. 


The Royal’s five-gaited stake, the 
class that ends the nine-day show, 
was a horseman’s dream come true for 
Trainer Lee Roby of Greenhill Stables. 

Greenhill’s Afire had won the geld- 
ing stake, and Daydream the mare 
stake. With two blue-ribbon winners, 
Roby had to decide which one to ride 
in the championship event. Afire was 
a tested campaigner, but Daydream, 
a blonde-tailed chestnut mare, was 
iffy. Several years ago she had foun- 
dered and had been turned out as a 
brood mare. Roby bought the 7-year- 
old mare for the same purpose, but 
then, as she seemed over her un- 
soundness, he started working her 
again. This year, though often un- 
even in her performance, she has been 
a mild sensation. 

So now Roby had to choose. Stake 
night came and Roby stall-walked, 
making up his mind. Both horses 
were groomed, tacked and ready to 
show. At the last moment Roby de- 
cided to give the mare her chance at 
the championship, and Daydream 
lived up to her name, working with 
elan and purpose. On her way up to 
receive the victor’s blanket of red 
roses, however, she started acting like 
something less than a dream horse. In 
a fit of pique, she would not accept 
the winner’s roses, and wouldn’t even 
perform the hesitating, lofty slow 
gait which she can do so brilliantly. 
Possibly overcome by stage fright at 
her first major victory, she just want- 
ed to get out and go home. end 


Manhattan” Wooltona' " 
Sportshirts available at these 
and other fine stores: 

fayelteviHe Priee-Pattan Mens Wear 

lilllsHock Blass Co. 

MLIFQRNia 

Chula Vista 

HerniDsa Beach 

Los Angeles 

San eernaroina 

San Francisco 

Santa Barbara 

CONNECTICUT 

New Haven 

Norwich 

Coffee's 

Highlander stores’ 

Harris » frank 

.'r.';.'l'.T.'."';.'r'".‘.',.'H'.'.'.'.'Wa1ker Scott 

Roos/Atkins 

Granada Mena sipte 

-J- Johnson S Sons 

Trachtenberg’s 

FLORIDA 

Cltarwi\ei 

.....Short's Mens Store 

Delray Beach 

Fort Myers 

Gainesville 

JacksonviHe 

CE0R6IA 

Ji. George and Sons 

Sidney Davis Mens Shop 

Town i Country Mens Shop 


ioiin B. Rpurke Inc. 

IDAHO 

Men's Quality Shop 

illIkoIs 

Chicago .'."."r.'.r.'. 

Chicago 

Chicagi 

- Jilarty's Store for Men 

Broaflstreel's 

Fred Harvey 

Karoll’s' 

Elgin . 

la Granga Park 

Epstein's 

The village^Men's Shop 

INDIANA 

{Ikharl 

New Albany "'.','.'’.','.'.'.'.'..'.' 

IOWA 

CeOar Rapids 

Des Moines 

oes Moines 

Myer's Men's Wear 

.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'l'.'.';.'.'.'!.'?The While House 
...-^Armstrong's 

KENTUCXr 

The C. H. Parsons Co.. Inc. 

Frankfort 

. yi 

LOUISIANA 

Baton ftouae ..Welsh A Law 

Shreveport 

Rubenstein Bros, 

'‘’''m" 1 

MAINE 

Bangor 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

MASSACHli'um 

John Paul Co. 

The Hechl Co. 

Ralph S Gaskill 

MICHIGAN 

Bay Cit, 

OetiPil 

Ford’s 

.Van Horns Inc. 

Siriati’s Men's Shoo 

Mississippi 

_...... McCann's 

tinman's 

MISSOURI 

Joplin 

ModeKlothin^ Co. 

MONTANA 

NEBRASM 


Omaha 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester . . . 

— -... — Paine 

NEW JERSEY 

ASDury Park 

Caldwell 

SleiRbach Company 

Bierman's Mens wear 

Orange 

Harry Spingarn 

Croyden Men's Shop 

Carlton Mens snop 

Cortland 

-ji, Louis Men's Store 

forest Hiiis 

Fran* H. Ounsfalter Ine. 

BE?"::::::::::: 

Walerlown 

Hoim!*c'Aiib'Li'NA’"' 

Mur-Lees Men’s Shop' 

John David, Inc, 

. .Ray’s Clothes. Inc. 

M. SehwarU i Co. 

- Kreiger Bros. 

Wells a Coveriy 

Boys S Mens Specialty Shop 

Wallace-Corning 

Cincinnati 

The H. i S. Pogue Co. 

ClevelJ-3 

Columbus . .. 

Slerlihg Lindner 

Morehouse Fashions 

Uanstield 

Sandgshy 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Butler . 

Harrisburg 

Philadelphia 

Wilkes Barre 

SDUTN CAROLINA 

Byer Brothers 

Bowman's^pepL Slora, *nc. 

Strawbiidge S Clothier 

Scranton Dry CoodS 

Fowler, Dick & Walker 

Creenvnlc 

The Model Shop 

v?rcInia 

Norfpik 


WASHINGTON 

Baker Bros. 

w^tVihVini'a 

Padden's Men s Store 

The Stag 

WISCONSIN 

L3 Crosse 

BrauerH 

Slumpls 
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The man who moves mountains 


is here moving a chip off the old block. He’s an engineer 
on work-days and a pony on picnics. Either way he 
carries a lot of responsibility and sets himself high 
standards. In keeping is his Manhattan'' Wooltona'’''’"' 
sportshirt . . . for here is excellence as well as elegance. 
This rare Swiss blend of 80 Sc cotton and 20% wool has a 
luxurious cashmere “hand” and superb Alpine coloring- 
solid color, miniature check or bold plaid. It is perfectly 


washable. The tailoring is Manhattan Golden Needle^— 
the finest. Indeed, to make Wooltona all that it is, Man- 
hattan too has moved mountains! Sll-95 ($10.95 in solid 
colors) ; slightly higher in the West. The Manhattan 
Shirt Company, makers of fine men’s furnishings, sports- 
wear and Lady 
Manhattan'^ 

Sportswear. 




E""LESg 


You can own a Dodge Lancer for a couple of 
hundred dollars less than usual cars. Obvious 
reason. Lancer is two feet shorter, tots leaner. 
Lancer is the answer to that old 
saw, “You can'; have your cake 
and eat it too". With Lancer you 
can. There's room for a family of 
six with luggage space to match. 

Thrift and great spirit from an 


lANCER 


inclined engine that gives you both on regular 
gasoline. An alternator-generator to make 
the battery last much longer than usual. 
A fully unitized body, rust and 
rattle- proofed. Classically beauti- 
ful interiors. A superb ride. Lancer 
is made by Dodge, sold by Dodge 
Dealers. Go see yours. See what 
Dodge has done for compacts. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL / Walter Biiigham 


The title that beckons 

As Washington, Missouri, Arkansas and Utah State 

moved closer to their conference championships, Navy lost its 

first game of the season. Duke got its goat, too 



T he conference title is the carrot 
that dangles in front of every 
college football team. Last Saturday, 
Washington, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Utah State, as well as Minnesota (.«c’e 
page 19), won decisive games. They 
could almost taste the carrot. 

Washington had an easy time, 
beating a bewildered Southern Cali- 
fornia team 34 -0. Playing in a steady 
drizzle, Washington forced a South- 
ern California fumble on the opening 
kickoff and moved to a quick touch- 
down. The Trojans managed to hold 
on to the next kickoff but were un- 
able to move. Marlin McKeever 
dropped back to his own 14-yard line 
and punted. It was a high, twisting 
kick that came slithering down out 
of the rain into the arms of George 
Fleming, Washington’s Rose Bowl 
hero. Fleming moved Co his right, got 
a good block and tore loose from a 
would-be tackier at midfield and 
scored. The Trojans were through 
for the day, and Washington had 
probably clinched the AAUW and a 
second straight trip to the Rose Bowl. 

Missouri, like Washington, all but 
assured its second straight invitation 
to a bowl — the Orange. But unlike 
Washington, Missouri had some pale 
moments before it finally beat Colo- 
rado 16-fi to maintain the Big Eight 
Conference lead. Colorado scored 
early on a long pass, then threatened 
to score again when Halfback Ed 
Coleman intercepted a Missouri pass. 
Trapping the Missouri guards, Colo- 
rado moved to the four-yard line. 
Then the Missouri defense, second- 
best in the nation against rushing, 
held fast, and Colorado was never 
again as close. 

Tt still took several breaks, the 
kind that always seem to happen to 
teams in a winning streak, to bring 
the gamesafely under Missouri’seom- 
mand. On first down from the Colo- 


rado ten, late in the first half. Half- 
back Mel West was thrown for a yard 
loss. But Colorado was penalized five 
yards for having 12 men on the field. 
Instead of second down and 11 yards 
to go, Missouri had first and five. 
Three plays later it scored to take 
the lead, 7 6. The rest was easy. 

At Little Rock, Arkansas and Rice 
played 59 minutes and 35 seconds of 
scoreless football before Arkansas's 
fourth-string fullback, Mickey Cis- 
sell, who had kicked a field goal in 
the last 16 seconds to beat Texas 24- 
23, kicked a 26-yard field goal for a 
3-0 win. The victory put Coach Frank 
Broyles’s Razorbacks into the South- 
west Conference lead. With only 
SMU and Texas Tech, two under- 
nourished teams, remaining on the 
schedule, Arkansas should win. 


As Arkansas moved downfield for 
The game winning field goal, it faced 
one especially critical situation with 
two minutes left. The ball was on the 
Arkansas 45-yard line, third down 
and six to go. If .Arkansas failed to 
make the first down, it would have 
to give up the ball. It was the right 
moment to come up with the special 
play, the play born on the blackboard 
early in the week. 

Sophomore Billy Moore took the 
ball from center and rolled out. He 
ran to within two feet of the line of 
scrimmage, then flipped a pass to an- 
other sophomore. End -Jim Collier, 
who was waiting untended in the flat. 
Collier got the first down, and Arkan- 
sas continued to victory. 

After the game Moore was asked 
coidifiued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL conliniied 



FOOTBALL’S EIGHTH WEEK by MERVIN 


Bowl scouts, on the prowl for lush attrac- 
tions for their post-season games, were un- 
happy. One by one, the unbeaten teams 
fell. Navy, Iowa and Tennessee were the 
latest to go down, leaving Missouri (8-0), 
Utah State (8-0), Minnesota (7-0), Yale 
(7-0) and New Mexico State (7-0) as the 
nation’s only unbeaten and untied major 
college teams. 

THE EAST 

Things weren’t going (|uile as e.vpecled 
among the East's major independents, 
For one thing, Syracuse was hardly the 
terrifying power it was supposed to be. 
First Pitt and now Army (see /xitje 
proved the puzzling Orangemen were 
mere mortals. After seven weeks of suc- 
cess Navy met its master in Uuke. Ponn 
State matched Maryland's multiple of- 
fense with a well-devised attack of its 
owTi and ran over the improving Terps 
28 9- Uo.ston ColIcKe finally found some- 
one it could beat and outscored Vilianova 
20-6. Holy Cross turned the game over to 
its .sophomores, and they responded no- 
bly to carry the Crusaders past Dayton 
36-6. 

Yale moved easily, Princeton with 
difficulty toward next Saturday’s Ivy 
League showdown. The unbeaten Elis 
shook loose Halfbacks Ken Wolfe and 
Lou Muller for long touchdown runs in 
the first half and romped over Penn I!4 9. 
Princeton almost found its equal in stub- 
born Harvard, needed two successful 
placement kicks by Sophomore Dave 
Gouidin to turn back the Crimson 14-12. 
Dartmouth defeated Columbia 22-6; 
Rrown surprised Cornell 7-6. 

Elsewhere, Rutgers trounced I-afayotte 


36-8 to move closer to the Middle Atlan- 
tic championship: Uucknell held off Col- 
gate 12 -S; unbeaten Wagner’s Don Ca- 
valli threw three touchdown passes, 
brought his total for the year to 16 as the 
Seahawks beat Hamilton 26-8. The top 
three: 

1. NAVV (7-0 

2. PITT (4.2-2) 

a. ARMY (6-2) 

THE MIDWEST 

Minnc.sula, ranked first in the Big Ten 
after its convincing 27-10 victory over 
Iowa (see paf/e 16), was not yet rid of 
third-place Ohio .State. The Buckeyes 
were very much in the fight after crush- 
ing Indiana 36-7 with their bludgeoning 
attack and miserly defense. Ohio State 
piled up 223 yards rushing, 117 passing 
(including three touchdown pitches bj' 
Quarterback Tom Matte) and 29 first 
downs, held Indiana to two y.ards on the 
ground and only four first downs. 

The brothers Elliott met each other as 
coaches for the first time at Ann Arbor, 
and .Mirhigan’.s Bump had a few surprises 
ready for Illinois' Pete. When Pete ex- 
pected Michigan to punt, with seven 
yards to go on fourth down. Quarterback 
Dave Glinka pa.ssed for a first down, and 
the Wolverines went on to score the ty- 
ing touchdown. Then, despite Mother El- 
liott's pregame wish (“I’m going to wear 
dark gla.sses, just sit there very quiet, an<l 
hope for a tie”), Bump had Glinka lob a 
pass to Denny Fitzgerald for two points 
and a Michigan victory 8-7. 

A pair of third-string fuilback-s, Pur- 
due’s Roy Walker and Michigan state’s 
George Saimes, were the life of the party 
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about the pla>-. “You don’t have to 
say anything about it,” he said. “We 
made the play up in the huddle.” 

Utah State’s win over Wyoming 
17 13 ended the latter’s two-year 
reign over the Skyline Conl'erenee 
and almost assures Utah State of its 
first undisputed title in 23 years. 

Wyoming did not bow out meekly. 
In fact, it caused a year’s worth of 
anxiety in the final minute of play, 
just after Dolph Camilli, son of the 
onetime Brooklyn Dodger first base- 
man, stole the ball away from Wyo- 
ming and helped State to a 17-G lead. 

But W^yoming’s Dick Behning 
took the kickoff and ran it 97 yards 
for a touchdown. Wyoming then 
tried an on-side kick and recovered 
it. Stale’s first team, which had Iri- 


HYMAN 

at Lafayette. Walker, wliu hail never be- 
fore carried the ball in a Big Ten game, 
took over for injured Wiliio Junes in the. 
first quarter, bulled over for both of 
Purdue’s touchdowns. In the fourth quar- 
ter Saimes came on to do the heavy duty 
plunging in a 99-yard drive, set up Quar- 
terback Tom Wilson’s one-yard scoring 
plunge as the Spartans beat the Boiler- 
makers 17 13. Northwestern finally made 
the best over-all defense in the Big Ten 
pay off. Quarterback Dick Thornton and 
Fullback Mike Slock battered the big 
Wisconsin line, led the Wildcats lo a 21 -0 
victory. 

Oklahoma’s collapse as the Big Eight’s 
powerful leader was almost complete. As 
Missouri moved closer to the title with a 
solid win over Colorado and contender 
Kansas ran over Nebraska 31-0, the falter- 
ing Sooners lost to Iowa State 10-6 — the 
first time lhal had happened since 1931. 
The Cyclones gave up a firsl-half touch- 
down, then gamely outfought the heavier 
Sooners in the line, inched up with Larry 
Schreiber’s 38-yard field goal and won the 
game on Fullback Tom Watkins’ one- 
yard touchdown. 

Noire Dame Coach Joe Kuharich, who 
had wondered aloud, “What will happen 
to a little 160-pound halfback like Angelo 
Dabiero if that big [220 pound] Mike 
Diika of Pitt comes bearing down on him 
as a pass receiver?’’, had only to wait 
three plays to find out. Diika caught 
Quarterback Ed Sharockman’.s pass on 
the Irish 37-yar(l line, stifT-armed and 
wrestled Dabiero for 25 yards lo the 
Notre Dame eight. Four play.s later, 
i’iu .scored and was olf lo a 20 13 victory 
and Notre Dame's “commitment to ex- 
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umphantly left the field shortly be- 
fore, hurried back and managed to 
hold on until the final gun. 

If Kavy had its own way, the final 
guti would have sounded after the 
first half of its own game with Duke, 
for Navy was leading 10 0. As it w-as, 
Duke came back strong to win 19-10, 
handing Navy its first loss of the sea- 
son. Kavy belongs to no conference, 
so the defeat cost them no title, mere- 
ly prestige, a few notches on the na- 
tional rankings (they were third in 
the U.P.I. ranking) and perhaps a 
trip to a bowl. 

Early in the week Navy's brilliant 
Joe Bellino received a wager of shaved 
heads from eight Duke students that 
he would not score three touch- 
downs against Duke. Bellino wrote 
the students a note: “I am sorry 
to say that I will not be able to 


accept your bet. You see, this week I 
am going to he used as a decoy and 
will carry the ball only three times.” 
Then he added a postscript: ‘T would 
appreciate it if you keep the enclosed 
a secret until after the game.” 

As the game approached, the stu- 
dent play got rougher. Friday night 
some Duke freshmen stole the Navy 
goat, sheared a big D on its back and 
painted it blue. The next day, as 700 
midshipmen waited at the stadium 
tunnel entrance for Navy to appear, 
the Duke freshmen brought the goat 
in. When a few midshipmen tried 
to take him back, there were brief 
fisticuffs. The mood of the game had 
been set. 

It was rough but clean. “Those 
Duke men really hit hard,” said Bel- 
lino afterward. Bellino, of course, was 
not used as a decoy, but neither did 


he score, the first time he was shut 
out this season. In the first half Navy 
recovered three Duke fumbles that 
helped them score their 10 points. 
In the second half Duke recovered 
three Navy fumbles, which helped 
them to 19 points and the victory. 

Navy’s defeat may create a prob- 
lem for the Lambert Trophy commit- 
tee. The Lambert Trophy each year 
goes to the strongest team in the 
East. At one time this season that 
team seemed to be Syracuse, but 
when its winning streak was stopped, 
Navy became the likely winner. Now 
Navy has lost. Pittsburgh, which 
heat Syracuse, has two losses. So does 
Army, which also beat Syracuse last 
week. Perhaps the trophy will go to 
Yale. Yale, it should be noted, is still 
undefeated. No other team in the 
East can make that statement. 


cellence” program was mired in its sixth 
straight loss. 

Ohio I', and Rowling (Jreen. which meet 
this week for the Mid-American title, 
were still unbeaten as Ohio U. took Mar- 
shall 19-0 and Bowling Green whipped 
Soulhi-rn Illinois 27-6. The top three: 

1. MINNESOTA (7-0) 

2. MISSOURI <B-0) 

3. IOWA (6-1) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Back in 1941, so the story goes, Texas 
students took the advice of Madame Hip- 
pie, an Austin fortune teller, burned red 
candles for a week and then beat old ene- 
my Texas A&M 23-0. .'*ill last week the 
red candles glowed brightly on the Texas 
campus as the Longhorns tried desperate- 
ly to put a hex on favored Baylor. Sat- 
urday afternoon the bewitching powers 
worked. While Baylor fumbled and bum- 
bled, scatter-legged Texa.s Halfback Jim 
Saxton, who chases jaclc rabbits for kicks, 
ran like one himself. He caught a 38- 
yard pas.s from Quarterback Mike Gotten 
to set up a two-yard touchdown plunge 
by Halfback David Rus-sell, later sprinted 
59 yards to put the Longhorns into posi- 
tion for another short .scoring burst by 
Fullback John Cook. The score: Madame 
Hippie's red candles 12, Baylor 7. 

Arkan.sa.s, unaware of the magical pow- 
er of red candles, played its usual .solid 
game to upset Rii-e 3-0, gave Texas, idle 
TCI; and Baylor, too, a mathematical 
chance for at least a .share of the South- 
west Conference championship. But Tex- 
as A&M and SMU couldn’t have cared 
le.ss as they flogged each other for 60 min- 
ute.s, finished in a scorete.s.s tie. T«*xa.s 



NEW FACES: Georgia Tech Halfback 
Billy Williamson (left) returned kickoff 
93 yards to beat Tennessee 14-7; Michi- 
gan State Fullback George Saimes gained 
48 yards in winning touchdown drive, 
then intercepted pass to squelch Purdue. 

Tech’s Glen Amer.son shocked Tulane 
with a touchdown pass on the first play 
from scrimmage, threw two more to help 
the Red Raiders upset the Green Wave 
35-21. 

Border Conference leader New Mexico 
state rested, but Arizona State’s Nolaii 
Jones ran 29 yards for a touchdown, 
kicked a 33-yard field goal and three extra 
points as the Sun Devils topped Texas 
Western 24-0. The top three: 

1. ARKANSAS (6-2) 

3. TEXAS (6-3) 

THE SOUTH 

It was a thoroughly enjoyable Saturday 
for Mississippi. While the Rebels smaeked 
Chattanooga 4-3-0, Georgia Tech co- 
operated to keep Ole Miss all alone at the 
top of the Southeastern Conference. The 
i)npulsive Jackets, perhaps inspired by 
the largest home crowd ever (45,072), 


wrapped up unbeaten-but-tied Tennes- 
see's single wing in a doughty defense, 
got a surprise pickup from stubby Billy 
W'illiam.son’s 93-yard kickofi' return, up- 
set the Vols 14-7. Coach Bobby Dodd, 
him.self an old Tennes-see All-America, 
was jubilant but repentant: “When the 
boys play like that. I’m sorry I ever say 
a cross word to them.” 

But Auburn and Florida Wore still 
breathing uncomfortably down Mi.ssi.s- 
sippi’s neck. The Tigers got a thoroughly 
professional performance from Fullback 
Ed Dyas, a l9-year-old promed senior 
who kicked his way into the record books 
with two field goals from 22 and 32 yards, 
and bulled their way pa.sl .Mi,s.sissippi 
State 27-12. Irrepres.sible Florida 
pounced on Georgia for two touchdowns 
in 27 plays before the Bulldogs could run 
even one, built up a 22-0 lead by the 
third quarter and won 22-14. Gator Quar- 
terbacks Larry Libertore and Bobby 
Dodd Jr. performed their .sleights of hand 
behind the line, and Junior Fullback 
Don Goodman provided the power (and 
two touchdowns) through the soft Geor- 
gia middle. 

Duke’s victory over Navy was the big- 
gest new.s in the Atlantic Coast Confer- 
('oce, but North (.'arolinu Slate was sat- 
isfied with its close 14-12 triumph over 
Wake Forest. In a battle of quarterbacks, 
State’s bulky Roman Gabriel completed 
1-5 of 25 passes for 140 yards and one 
touchdown, rushed for 69 yard.s; the Dea- 
cons’ Norm Snead completed 16 of 27 for 
237 yards and two scores, lost 16 yards on 
the ground. Clcmson’s Frank Howard, 
stirred up by a muttering alumni after 
eoiiliuucd 
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SATURDAY’S 
TOUGH ONES 



BACK OP THE WEEK: Aubum Full- 
back Ed Dyas kicked two field goals, 
set records for season (nine) and ca- 
reer (13), against Mississippi State. 



LtNEMAN OP THE WEEK: Arkansas 
Linebacker Wayne Harris was in on 
24 of 36 tackles against Rice, made 
life miserable for the Owl runners. 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 

three straight defeats, got his Tigers mad 
enough to whip the daylights out of 
North Carolina 24 0. 

In other games. Southern Conference 
leader VMl outlasted Lehigh 18-14; Da- 
vidson surprised third-place Virginia 
Tech 9-7 : The Citadel moved up by beat- 
ing WiKiam <& Mary 14-0; Kentucky out- 
clas.sed Vanderbilt 27-0; Alabama clob- 
bered Furman 51-0; Miami picked iUself 
up in the last quarter, scored twice to beat 
Florida .State 25-7; Sophomore Quarter- 
back Lynn Amedee threw three touch- 
down passes, gave the offensive 

punch it has lacked all season as the Ben- 
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SCORING TO PAT F6 PTS. 

Gaiters. New Mexico State 16 2 0 98 

N. Jone.s. Arizona Slate 8 22 5 85 

Bellino, Navy 13 2 0 80 

RUSHING R YDS. AVG. 

Gaiters,. New Mexico State 138 917 6.6 

Larscheid, Utah State 98 837 8.5 

Fergu.son, Ohio State 121 693 5.6 

PASSING A C PCT. YDS. TO 

Melln. Washington 

State 167 91 .545 1,294 7 

Tarkenton, Georgia 158 90.570 1.020 7 

H. Stephens, Hardin- 

Simmons 170 90 .529 841 2 


TOTAL OFFENSE R P YDS. 

T. Baker, Oregon State .564 789 1.353 
Melin, Washington Stato 25 1,294 1.319 
Dyer, VMI 207 1.093 1.300 


TEAM TOTAL OFFENSE PLAYS YDS. GAME AVG 

New Mexico 

State 461 2.762 394.6 

Memphis State 482 3,076 384.5 

Utah SUte 502 2,991 373.9 


TEAM TOTAL DEFENSE PLAYS VOS. GAME AVG. 


Wyoming 

Syracuse 

Alabama 


381 1.158 144.8 

404 1.077 153.9 

389 1,090 156.7 


gals ran over South Carolina 35-6. The 
top three: 

1. MISSISSIPPI (7-0-1) 
a. DUKE (6-1) 

3. AUBURN l«.|) 


THE WEST 

While Washington hurried past USC on its 
way to the Rose Bowl, UCLA took out its 
disappointment on sludgy California, 
whomped the Bears 28-0. Tailback Bill 
Kilmer, used strategically when the Bru- 
ins were in scoring range, passed over the 
futile Cal defenders for 116 yards, scur- 
ried through their leaky line for 109 more 
and two touchdowns. 

Stanford Coach Jack Curtice, whose 
quips are faster than his backs, fretted 
through another miserable afternoon. 
Oregon’s small (5 foot inch) half- 
back, Cleveland Jones, took advantage of 
his size, darted in and out of the Stanford 
secondary, caught two touchdown pa.sses 
from Quarterback Dave Grosz, kicked 
three extra points and led the competent 
Ducks to a 27-6 win. Oregon Stale, after 
giving up 10 points to Washington State in 
the first quarter, suddenly decided it was 
enough. With Tailback Terry Baker, the 
nation’s total-offense leader, picking ju- 
diciously through State’s defenders, the 
Beavers methodically slashed away at the 
WSU line for two touchdowns, sprang 
little Halfback Gene Hilliard loose for a 
third on a 53-yard run and beat the Cou- 
gars 20-10. 

Utah Slate, a proud if somewhat star- 
tled monarch atop the Skyline Confer- 
ence after its fine victory over Wyoming, 
was still not .sure of its rule. Utah trounced 
Colorado Stale U. 27-6, will test the un- 
beaten Aggies November 19. The top 
three: 

1. WASHINGTON (7-1) 

3. UCLA (4.I-1] 

3. OREGON (e-3) 


Mississippi over Tennessee. A real test 
for Ole Miss despite the Vols’ loss to 
Georgia Tech. Tough defense and talent- 
ed Jake Gibbs will keep the Rebels on top. 

Auburn over Georgia. The Tigers are 
menacing again, and there is always Rd 
Dyas to kick field goals. Georgia’.s Fran- 
cis Tarkenton will have to throw against 
one of the nation’s best pas.s defenses. 

Pitt over Army. Pitt’s Staunch defend- 
ers won’t be easy to move. The Cadets 
may be in for a letdown after last week's 
superb victory over Syracuse. 

Yalo over Princeton. Two old rivals with 
but a single thought— the Ivy League title. 
Unbeaten Yale gets the edge on its bal- 
anced attack and stronger defense. 

Minnesota over Purdue. Who can stop 
the hungry Gophers? Minnesota will 
thwart the Boilermakers and move a step 
closer to the Big Ten champion-ship. 

Ohio State over Iowa. The Buckeyes, 
fighting to stay alive in the Big Ten, will 
use their devastating power to overcome 
Iowa’s speed. 

Missouri over Oklahoma. This is the year 
for everybody to get even wth the Soon- 
ers. Missouri is ready to run over and 
around subpar Oklahoma. 

Kansas over Colorado. The Buff's have 
had two tough games in a row while Kan- 
sas was merely tuning up its game against 
Nebraska last Saturday. A win for the 
looser Jayhawks. 

Ohio U. over Bowling Green. These un- 
beaten small-college leaders will be bat- 
tling for the Mid-American crown. Ohio 
U. will wear down the Falcons. 

Baylor over USC. A big one for the 
Bears, who will bounce back from two 
straight losses. USC is too uncertain and 
undoubtedly misses Mike McKeever. 

other games 

FLORIDA OVER TULANE 

LSU OVER MISSISSIPPI STATE 

GEORGIA TECH OVER ALABAMA 

MARYLAND OVER NORTH CAROLINA 

VMI OVER THE CITADEL 

NOTRE OAME OVER MIAMI 

AMHERST OVER WILLIAMS 

WISCONSIN OVER ILLINOIS 

NORTH CAROLINA ST. OVER ARIZONA ST. 

TEXAS OVER TCU 


13 RIGHT, 7 WRONG 
SEASON S RECORD: S7-Se.7 
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FOWL WlfA'l'MER FRl ENDS - SPRUCE 'FHERMAL UNDERWEAR 


Navy-developed for Arctic use, Spruce Thermal’s special 
knit has thousands of tiny heat-trapping “pockets” that hold 
in natural body heat. Keeps you vjarm, with no hulk, no 
scratch, no itch. Long sleeve shirt, ?3-95; ankle-length draw- 


ers with elastic waistbanil, extra-long drawers, ?4.75. 

Thermal boot socks, Si. 50. For men and boys. Mayo Spruce, 
5014 Empire State ILiilding, New York, X. Y. Products 
of the Washington Mills Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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FITNESS / Bonnie Prudden 


Reach, climb, 
flex and fly 

AT 8 months a human baby is still a little wild ani- 
mal, a powerhouse of promise, full of unreasoned 
native wisdom. Because his physical reactions are still 
largely instinctive, and instinctively self'protective, this 
is the best and safest of all ages to teach him tumbling 
and to introduce him to acrobatic apparatus. Guided 
like a playful puppy by his natural inclinations, the 
baby ventures into unfamiliar spaces and postures full 
of confidence; at the same time, he can be trained in 
valuable habits of safety, as 8-month-old Rene I'onteau 
demonstrates below. These habits become more and 
more important — and more and more difficult to teach 
— as a child grows older and plays harder but with less 
inherent wisdom. 

Exercises for the 8-month-old are planned to put to 
practical use the body muscles which the earlier exer- 
cises (SI, May 2, el seq.) have helped to make ready. 

Phologniphg b>i Suztunie S:aM 



TIP-TOE REACH utilizc.'i the benefit-s of baby’s earlier foot ex- 
ercises to counteract weakening effects of standing on mat- 
tresses. Stretching action strengthens the baby's whole foot. 



FLEXIBILITY exercises are essential. The lateral .spread (i) pre- baby’s natural inclination to turn his head to protect his neck 
vents tightening of growing pelvic and thigh muscles. Snail (2) muscle.s. The alternate leg .stretch (3) loosens the back of the 
stretches back mu.scles and, more important, encourages the leg and back muscles, one side at a time, for greater suppleness. 
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THE wiNG-ouT gives the baby an early introduction to space 
flight and a test in courage. The baby’s back muscles are now 
stronger, so that he will begin to arch high enough to raise his 


feet. Mother-climbing (above right) allows the ambitious 8- 
month-old baby to coordinate leg and back muscles in an excit- 
ing game as he learns to negotiate insecure and uncertain terrain. 



ONE-FOOT HANDSTAND (i) is the next exercise for the baby The challenge of a sturdy rope (a) and a round stick (3), coupled 
whose lower back muscles have by now amassed sufficient with baby’s keen desire to put them into his mouth, serves to 
strength to make the adjustment from the two-foot support. build shoulder, arm and hand strength as he tugs against them. 
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A Gh^eek to beware of 


B ridge is an international language. I was never 
more sure of this than when I was in Greece re- 
cently and played in Athens with Markos Nomikos, 
head of the Greek shipping company that bears his 
name. Although we were many thousands of miles from 
the Regency Club in New York, the game we played 
had the flavor of the best hands played at the club. 

The opening lead in the game described was unusual. 
It was made against my partner, Constantin Platsis, 
who played South and who, with Nomikos, is a member 
of the Regency. The lead, I am now convinced, did not 
succeed for the single reason that bridge is international. 
Because Platsis correctly guessed what was behind the 
lead, he was able to bring home a touch-and-go slam. 


Neither side vulnerable 



1 V PASS 14 PASS 

24 PASS 64 PASS 

PASS PASS 


Opening lead: ace of hearts 


Costa, as Platsis is called, was a high-ranking officer in 
the Greek air force in World War II and a daring flyer. 
When the Nazis overran Greece, he joined the RAP'. At 
the bridge table, as in the air, he is a bold tactician, and 
readers who follow my Sunday TV show will have an op- 
portunity to observe this for themselves when he ap- 
pears a bit later this season. 

In this deal, it was necessary for him to defy mathe- 
matical probabilities in order to reach the right conclu- 
sion. Because good players rarely lead an ace against a 
slam. South concluded that West expected to win a 
trump trick to set the contract. So South, crediting 
West with the missing spade queen, took precautions 
against finding it triply guarded. 

After West won the heart ace, he shifted to a diamond, 
taken by dummy’s king. Costa came to his hand with 
the ace of clubs and led the jack of spades, letting it 
ride for a first-round finesse. When it held, he led another 
spade to dummy’s 9, cashed the king and came back 
to his hand with the queen of clubs to draw West’s 
queen of trumps, bringing home the slam. 

Had West’s too-revealing lead of the ace of hearts 
cost him the chance to set the hand? I doubt it. Suppose 
West fails to cash his heart trick and leads a club or a 
diamond. Instead of guessing the spade finesse, Costa 
would try to drop the spade queen, Jioping that even if 
the queen did not fall he could avoid a heart loser. 

Assuming a club lead, South wins, cashes the spade 
ace and a second club, then leads to dummy’s spade 
king. If the spades are three to two, the slam is assured 
unless the player with the queen has fewer than three 
clubs. Even with the four-to-one trump break. South 
makes the hand. He discards his hearts on the king and 
jack of clubs, cashes dummy’s king of diamonds and 
comes to his hand by ruffing a heart. The ace and queen 
of diamonds are cashed. After that, South leads his 
fourth diamond to be taken care of by dummy’s 9 of 
trumps. West can win only his queen of spades. 

EXTU.4 TRICK 

An ace is seldom the best lead against a slam contract 
•—unless you have at least one other ace in reserve. But 
when there is danger that you will lose your only ace 
unless you take it immediately, grab it fast and hope 
that another trick will materialize somewhere. end 
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THE OLD BOYS 

eonlinued from page SO 


the Packer 16, Unitas hit Berry on 
the sideline at the eight. For one 
frozen moment Berry appeared to 
standstill as Pesonen dove at him, but 
at the last instant Berry twisted 
away and ran down the line for the 
tie-breaking touchdown. That play 
was the game. ‘‘He wouldn’t have 
done that on Whittenton,” Ewbank 
said later, breaking into a smile. 

Behind 31-24, only two and a half 
minutes left, Starr passed to Knafelc, 
but Halfback Bob Boyd, who hadn’t 
been doing too well until then, inter- 
cepted and ran the ball to the I’acker 
14. The crowd screamed its approv- 
al, and so did Colt Backfield Coach 
Charlie Winner, on the phone up in 
the press box. “That,” said Winner, 
“makes up for the boners he made.” 

On the first play Hawkins took a 
handoff and ran straight through the 
Packers. The kick was good, and the 
Colts led 38-24 with only 1 :54 left. 

Superfluously, the Colts intercept- 
ed again. This time it was Davis who 
took the ball on the Colt 28. There 
was not time left to score again. The 
crowd, like a college cheering section, 
counted the closing seconds— “Five! 
Four! Three! Two! One!”— as kids 
ran out on the field to hail their 
heroes. 

The most mistakes 

In his office Ewbank sipped a Roy- 
al Crown Cola as he accepted con- 
gratulations. “They had a little trou- 
ble with Berry,” he said, "and Haw- 
kins made a fine catch.” He exulted 
over the flea flicker. “I had that in 
high school,” he said. “It isn’t worth 
a damn when it doesn’t work! 

“Both teams played a fine ball 
game,” Ewbank went on. “They're 
tough — we couldn’t contain them up 
there. But the team that makes the 
most mistakes loses.” Did this win, 
asked a reporter, mean that the Colts 
would win another championship? 
Ewbank frowned. “If I knew that,” 
he said, “it would save me a hell of a 
lot of gray hairs. All I'm thinking 
about is the Bears.” The Colts play 
the Bears Sunday in Chicago, and 
outside in the dressing room, where 
the players were slapping one another 
on the back, someone had chalked 
on the blackboard, Five to Go — 
Bears Next. It seems like a good bet. 

—Robert H. Boyle 



Manly — The hand sewn low 
seam underscores the clean 
cut, manly lines of this 
slim, trim tie of supple, 
soft grain Hawthorne 
colfskin ... in hand 
stained brown or 
lustrous black. 


THE SHOE THAT 
MEN LOOK UP TO — Hke no other 


The Stetson Shoe Co.mpant, Inc., South Weymouth 90, Mass. 



Words just can’t describe the new 8 mm 
Elmo Movie Camera. You’ve got to see 
it yourself. 



FRANCHISED 

PHOrO DEALERS 


Kill POISON IVY - Easy! 



REASOR-HIU CORP. • Sat tSPI, J«clnon»ill«, Ark, 
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In ihc hisiovic instant of triumph. Gene 


PART H: A LIFE WITH GOLF 

THE 

GRAND 

SLAM 

by ROBERT TYRE JONES JR. 

It was just 30 years ago that Bobby Jones, in a single, matchless season, 
won all four of golf's major international tournaments: the British Ama- 
teur and Open, the U.S. Amateur and Open. Here, with the clarity and 
candor with which he recalled last week his education as a competitor, 
he tells for the first time his own story of that tense, exhausting, unique 
athletic achievement — a story which makes every reader a participant. 


I f, with respect to the British tourna- 
ment of 1930. I should adduce more 
detail than appears to be warranted, it 
is because I have soberly concluded it 
was the most important tournament of 
my life. Without it. the Grand Slam 
would have died aborning. Besides, the 
winning of it included more interesting, 
dramatic matches than any tournament 
in my experience. 

In the first round I was drawn against 
a player from Nottingham named Sid 
Roper. All that anyone seemed to know 
about Roper was that he wasa very ordi- 
nary golfer. I was told that he would 
most likely not play any hole better 
than 5. 

Throughout all the years I had engaged 
in golfing competition. 1 held a notion 
that I could make a pretty fair appraisal 
of the worth of an opponent simply by 
speaking to him on the first tee and taking 
a good measuring look into his eyes; I 
thought I could tell whether or not he 
would be likely to play his best game 
under pressure. What I observed of Mr. 
Roper in this respect was not at all reas- 
suring. He had a very clear, steady look 
in his eyes; his manner was quite com- 
posed. and he had the aspect not only of 
a competitor, but of a golfer as well. 
When he struck his first tec shot, he 
looked even more like both, His swing 
was polished, compact and assured. I 
knew right then that I was in for a real 
game — and how glad I am that 1 did 
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Homans, Jones's las! opponent in U.S. Amateur, rushes forward to congratulate him {center) as the gallery at Merlon goes wild. 


have this knowledge! When the match 
ended on the 16th green. 1 had two 4s 
lefi for 68, which would have equaled the 
amateur record for St. Andrews 1 had 
set three years earlier. Mr. Roper, who 
had l>een expected to play few holes un- 
der 5, actually reqii ired that many strokes 
on only one. the 1 3th, which he 3-putted. 
The other 15 he played in 4 each. On the 
basis of comparative scores I think he 
would have won from any other player 
in the field. 1 know he would have beaten 
me on any other day of the tournament, 
except possibly on the morning of the 
final match. 

From the start, everyone around St. 
•Andrews seemed to be looking forward 
to the possible meeting of Cyril Tol- 
ley and me on Wednesday afternoon. 
Cyril, too, had a narrow escape in the 
first round, but he managed to make it. 
No one had any illusions about Cyril, 
He had always been a fearsome com- 
petitor in this championship. He had 
won it for the second time the year be- 
fore. He was a big, powerful player with 
an exquisite touch in the short game, 
and in my opinion the most dangerous 
man 1 could meet in an 18-hole match at 
St. Andrews. 

Cyril and I had been very good friends 
for many years before that day, and we 
have remained fast friends ever since. 1 
know that match still stands in his mem- 
ory, as it does in mine, as an afternoon 
in which each of us called on every re- 


source in an all-out effort to beat the 
other, I felt the same exultation and des- 
perate urgency I should expect to feel in 
a battle with broadswords and cudgels. 
We played in literally half a gale, and in 
16 holes the match was brought back on 
six occasions from one down to even, as 
wc alternated in taking the lead. The play 
on the 17th. the famous Road Hole, is 
still being discussed. That it was a break 
for me is undeniable. Just how colossal a 
break it was will perhaps never be known. 
The facts are as follows: 

The tW'O drives, over the sheds, with 
the wind behind, were long, with Cyril 
out in front. My ball lay near the left 
.side of the fairway, his about center. 

Playing the odd, my second was an 
iron, to the left of the Road Bunker. The 
ball bounded into the mass of specta- 
tors and dropped on the apron at the 
back of the green, a few feet off the putt- 
ing surface. 

Tolley’s second was short, and curled 
off the slope at the front of the green, 
stopping in a position lhai left the bunker 
between his ball and the flag. 

1, being away, chipped to a distance of 
approximately eight feet from the cup. 

Tolley’s little pitch dropped exactly in 
the only possible spot, barely over the 
bunker, at the top of a slope running 
down to the hole. His ball stopped with- 
in two feet of the cup. 

1 holed the eight-footer, and Cyril, of 
course, holed his for the half. 


The point of controversy was (and still 
is); Where would my ball have finished 
had it not been stopped by the crowd? If 
the ball would have gone into the road, 
the stopping of it definitely saved for me 
the hole and the match. If the ball would 
have stopped cither on the I Sth tec or in 
the rough beyond, I think in all reason I 
could have appniached as well as I did. 

At least one observer thought that I 
had played directly into the crowd, know- 
ing they were packed so densely that the 
human barricade must stop my ball. This 
was very definitely not the case. 1 should 
never have been so heedless of the possi- 
bility of injury to a spectator. I played 
only after several minutes, and after it 
had become apparent that the stewards 
could move the crowd no farther and 
my own attempt to wave the spectators 
back had had no effect. 

I attempted to play a soft shot with a 
four-iron, designed barely to pass the 
bunker at the left of the green. I have a 
very distinct recollection that as 1 swung 
the club 1 was acutely aware that the ball 
must pass the bunker. If it did not, my 
situation would be hopeless, i know that 
1 gave the shot a little extra nudge. 1 saw 
the ball land even with the bunker and 
take a bound forward. 1 know it was 
strong, but i don’t know by how much. 
Yet 1 did sec it strike a spectator and 
drop near the green. 

Tolley, seeing my ball so well located, 
continued 
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BOBBY JONES continued 

decided that in order to save a half he 
must go for the flag. It cannot be stated 
as a fact, but it is nevertheless my con- 
viction that Tolley’s third shot on this 
hole has never been surpassed for ex- 
quisitely beautiful execution. I shall car- 
ry to my grave the impression of the 
lovely little stroke with which he dropped 
the ball so softly in exactly the right spot, 
so that it finished dead to the hole. It 
certainly put the seal of necessity on my 



Sid Roper was unknown quantity. 


eight-foot putt. If 1 had not holed it, I 
would not be writing this story. 

1 have always regretted that such a 
splendid, exciting match should have 
been decided by a stymie, yet this was 
the case. We finished the 18th hole still 
even, and headed for the 19th. A slack 
second shot to the left of the green and 
a weak chip left Tolley’s ball seven feet 
short of the hole in 3. whereas mine in 
2 lay only 10 feet away. Since the two 
balls were on the same side of the hole, 
when my very careful putt stopped onlya 
couple of inches short the hole was com- 
pletely shut off to anything but a miracle. 

The stymie was an accepted and im- 
portant part of match-play golf in those 
days, as 1 think it should be today and 
always. And as Tolley himself said, gen- 
erously but truly, he had left himself 
wide open to it. 

The great battle had ended, and the 
release from tension was almost unbear- 


able. I was neither exultant nor elated — 
just very, very tired. After my ordeal with 
Tolley on Wednesday afternoon I sur- 
vived Thursday morning with no more 
than ordinary pressure, and played Jim- 
my Johnston, the American Amateur 
champion, that afternoon. I wa.s com- 
pletely aware that 1 would have to do my 
best to win, As it was, Jimmy staged one 
of his characteristically strong finishes, 
and although I went into the 18lh hole 
one up, I was not too happy when I 
needed a curling, eight-foot putt to avoid 



Cyril Tolley respected enemy. 


having to go to the 19th hole. It was a 
very pretty sight when I saw my ball take 
the last break in the green and run pre- 
cisely into the center of the cup. 

On Friday morning my opponent was 
a very good young English player, Eric 
Fiddian. I played quite well, being one 
under par for the first nine (at which 
point I was four up), and with every hole 
in par coming home, the holes ran out at 
the 15th green, where 1 won by 4 and 3. 

By this time I was tired. My morning 
match ended early. My afternoon op- 
ponent. George Voigt, had started his 
morning match somewhat later than I. It 
was going to be a long wait before this 
very important semifinal game. Since it 
was the last 18-hole barrier between me 
and the title that I had coveted for so 
long, the afternoon match held more 
than the usual significance. I guess I 
was just plain nervous. Anyway, when 
I got to the hotel and met Mary, my 


wife, ! suggested that we go up to the 
sitting room on the second floor, over- 
looking the 18th green, and have a glass 
of sherry. 

I had never before touched a drop of 
alcohol before playing a tournament 
round, and I could not have made a 
greater mi.stake now. I suppose my 
keyed-up condition had much to do with 
it, but the wine flushed my face and I was 
very keenly aware that my eyes were the 
slightest bit out of focus. I really began 
to get panicky as our starting time ap- 
proached and the condition continued. 

I could not get that sherry out of my 
eyes until more than half the round had 
been played. I played well enough from 
tee to green, but 1 kept missing putts all 
over the place and finally even fluffed 
a short pitch at the 13th hole. When 
George holed a good putt there to win 
the hole. I found myself two down with 
five to play. 

T here is an old saying that two up 
with five to play never wins. As 1 
walked from the 13th green to the I4th 
tee I had no faith whatever in this max- 
im. 1 did not think that Voigt was the 
kind of player who would toss away this 
sort of lead. I was quite certain that I 
was not capable of the golf needed to 
wrest it away from him. I don’t think I 
can describe my feeling on the next tee 
when George, driving first into a strong 
left-hand wind, cut his tec shot over the 
Slone wall, out of bounds. With the 
stroke-and-distance penalty, this was just 
exactly the same as handing the hole to 
me on a platter, Never was a gift so un- 
expected or so eagerly accepted. With 
that one stroke I was hauled back into 
the golf game. One down and four to 
play is vastly different from two down 
and five to play, 

Voigt slipped again at the 15th, and I 
had a putt of six feet to square the match, 
but missed it. Also at the 16lh, another 
cut tee shot put my opponent into a 
bunker from which he could not recover. 
Now' it was all even coming again to the 
17lh, the famous Road Hole. The state 
of the match was exactly as it had been 
at this point with Tolley on Wednesday. 
However, the weather conditions were 
more nearly normal. In the accepted way. 
therefore, George and i each hit good 
continued 
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Splendid gift recalling a storied past . . . matched Colt #4 .22 Deringers. Replicas of the famous 1872 model, they come in the 
same type of unique “book” case used by Colt for special presentations nearly a century ago. Personalized bookmark included. 

The Deringers in this limited book edition are nickel-plated, consecutively numbered. $44.50 the pair. Single book edition Deringer, V \Ot^ J 
$24.50. Matched and gold-plated in a walnut box, $39.95 the pair. Single boxed Deringer, $22.50. At Colt registered dealers.^ 



Parkabk 

? size, 

remrkable 
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“Off with excess outer inches.’’ said our designers, .^nd now there’s extra clearance for parking and pulling out of garages. 
A fascinating fact when you see the new ideas about comfort that have taken shape inside the new Chevy. Like big wide 
door openings. Higher scats. Front entrance height is raised nearly 2 inches in that 4-Door Hardtop down below! Plus a 
trunk that handles suitcases as if they were handbags. Sound good? 5ec the created ahow on worth at your Chevy dealer's! 


Imnala Sport Sedan. One ol 5 Imoalas in ChevroleVs SI>ty-Onedcr(ul 20-niodel Imeupl 



\iiir...l)ig-mr comfort at small-car prices 

NEW 61 CHEVY BISCAYNE 6 

the loicesl prieed fall-sized Cliecrolet! 

Whether you believe in budgets or think they're 
for the birds, consider this: Biscaynes 
give you a full measure of Chevy quality, 
roominess and proved performance (V8 or 6) 
priced right down with other cars that give you 
a lot less! . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 



Biscayna 4.0oor Sedan. All trunks tcatuic low, eumpef. 
level loading, and you can pile Baggage 15^ higher. 
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m CHEVY 
CORVAIR! 


Here’s a piece of the finest news for families since wagons were invented: the new Corvair Lakewood Station Wagon. 
It packs room for up to 6S cubic feet of your things, with rear seat folded. (You can nestle your valuables under 
that lockable hood!) And wait till you drive a Corvair wagon! This is the lightest handling, surest footed station wagon 
that ever shouldered a load. But all that’s new is more than wagons. See the (jreateat i^how on icorih at your Chevy dealer’s! 

LikoabiG wagon mth a lockable hood— the Corvair Lakewood 700 Station Wagon. 



Corvair coupes and sedans give you in- 
creased luggage space under the hood 
—nearly 12% more. A spunkier 145- 
cubic-inch air-cooled rear engine. And— 
big news for beleaguered budgetsi— 
more miles per gallon. Same gentle ride, 
same beautifully balanced braking, same 
wondrous handling. See the whole 
thrifty crew of ’61 Corvairs soon at your 
Chevrolet dealer's. Live a little! 

Tha aoacious Corvair 700 4-Ooor Sedan with bu'IMn ducts lor more even heating front and rear. 




Among your most prized possessions— SIR Pendleton . . . the lighter, 100% virgin wool shirt in 
magnificent colors. S18.50. (Pendleton plaids now machine washable.) Pendleton flannel slacks, $23.95. 
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drives and each played for the front of 
the green. With the conservatism 1 usual- 
ly practiced on this hole, I left my second 
about five yards short of the putting 
surface. George, being a bit bolder, 
almost pushed his ball up onto the top 
level of the green. It teetered a bit on 
the brink and then rolled slowly back 
down to the bottom of the bank, but 
still lay on the putting surface. My chip 
down the long green was on line, but 1 
failed to judge the distance accurately, 
leaving myself a good four yards short. 
This was not good, but neither was it 
disastrous, because it was a long way 
from certain that Voigt could get down 
in two putts. 

The uncertainty endured for only a 
few moments, however. George’s ball 
still lay on the putting surface, where he 
could use his aluminum putter, and he 
rolled a beauty down the length of the 
green, stopping it within two feel of the 
hole. Again on that 17th hole 1 found 
myself putting for my life. Again it was 
do or die, sink or swim, now or never, 
and again the putt went down. I had a 
strange feeling as I stepped up to make 


the putt. 1 could see the line as plainly as 
if it had been marked on the green. I 
knew before I swung the putter that I 
would surely hole the bail. 

The wind was against at the 1 8th, and 
Voigt's shorter drive left him a little too 
much to do with the second shot. He 
tried to bang it up to the hole, but again 
caught the top of the slope so that his 
ball rolled back to the bottom of the 
Valley of Sin. Myshorter pitch was good, 
two yards from the flag. George ran up 
just inside me, I missed for the win, but 
so did he for the half. 1 had had about 
as hard a week as 1 could imagine, but 1 
had now reached the final, and needed 
only to win one more match (over 36 
holes) for the championship. 

i held the utmost respect for my final 
opponent. Roger Wethered. But I knew 
that all factors, both physical and psy- 
chological. were on my side. I honestly 
felt that Roger himself held very little 
hope of winning. 1 was not even certain 
that he cared very much. Roger was a 
fine golfer and a wonderful sportsman, 
who could be counted on to give his best 
at all times, but he was also a complete- 
ly charming person without any sem- 
blance of aggressiveness on a golf course. 


We both started well, playing the first 
nine in even par. The break 1 had been 
expecting came on the 10th hole. After 1 
had holed for a 4 from about six feet, 
Roger missed from a foot closer. As he 
turned after picking up his ball, 1 thought 
I read in his face his belief that he could 
not keep this up much longer. 

Two pars on II and 12 resulted in 
halves, then a string of four 4s was good 
enough to win four holes in a row, so 
that I came to the 17th, the Road Hole, 
five up. Someone had told me that the 
Old Course had never been played in 
competition without at least one Son the 
card. As I neared the finish of the round 
with nothing but 4s and 3s, I began to 
have an ambition to be the first to ac- 
complish this feat. Playing the 1 7th hole, 
with my opponent nicely on the green in 
2, 1 had to take a chance and put my 
own second within the Road Bunker. My 
ball was lying quite cleanly on the white 
powdery sand, and the hole, cut between 
the bunker and the road, was only a 
short distance away. It was the one shot 
in golf I could play better than any oth- 
er. Stepping up to the ball without delay 
evidently took the stewards by surprise, 
conii/iiiccl 


THE STYMIE— LET’S HAVE IT BACK 


I have always been thankful that the 
governing bodies of golf on both sides of 
the Atlantic have resisted changes in the 
rules. Throughout the years there have 
been plenty of suggestions for changes, 
but few have been made. The one in- 
stance which I think was a real mistake 
was the elimination of the stymie. 

It has been appalling to me to find 
that there are golfers of today who do 
not even know the meaningof “stymie.” 
Twenty years ago I should not have 
dreamed that it would ever be necessary 
to explain that a stymie results, in match 
play, when one ball on the green inter- 
poses some or all of its mass between 
the other ball and the hole. For a while, 
in the U.S., the offending ball could only 
be removed if it was within six inches of 
the hole, which was tantamount then to 
concession of the remaining putt: but 
now a player may insist upon its remov- 
al from any distance if he “considers 


that it might interfere with his play.” 

Two aspects of the stymie (under the 
rules in force at the time 1 played) must 
be understood. If the balls lie so that the 
space between them is less than six inch- 
es, the nearer one may be lifted. Thus, if 
a player’s first putt should leave his ball 
less than six inches from the hole, he 
cannot be stymied. Also, within a radi- 
us of two feet, a competent player can 
make, almost every time, any stymie that 
may be laid him. It is not likely, there- 
fore, that anyone will ever lose a hole by 
reason of a stymie unless he has left 
himself in a vulnerable position. 

It has been said that the stymie is un- 
fair, that it brings a factor of bad luck 
into the game. True, it can, but it is not 
typical. One might say, for instance, that 
my win on the 19th hole at St. Andrews 
over Cyril Tolley (see page 82) was a 
lucky win. This was a typical stymie situ- 
ation, but did luck play a part in it? I had 


played the hole better all the way, after 
the tee shot. The question is: How 
much better must a man play a hole in 
order to be entitled to win it? 

With the stymie in the game, match- 
play golf becomes an exciting duel in 
which the player must always be on 
guard against a sudden, often demoraliz- 
ing thrust. More than anything else, it 
points up the value of always being clos- 
er to the hole on the shot to the green 
and after the first putt. The player who 
can maintain the upper hand in play up 
to the hole rarely suffers from a stymie. 

In my observation, the stymie has 
more often been the means of enforcing 
a decision in favor of the deserving play- 
er, rather than the contrary. 1 think that 
today as in the past it merits a respect- 
ed place in the game. I know that a re- 
turn to it would greatly enhance the in- 
terest, suspense and excitement of match- 
play golf for player and spectator alike. 
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The I7th green at St. Andrews, known also as the Road Hole, scene of some oj 

Grand Slam'.s most memorable moments. Green could he reached in two by driv- 
ing over sheds (left). At Road Bunker {right) Jones made his crucial surprise shot. 


BOBBY JONES continued 

for suddenly they rushed over and be- 
gan moving spectators off the edge of the 
green near the road. I could appreciate 
that with the lurid history of the hole it 
was unthinkable to them that a man 
should be allowed to play from the Road 
Bunker without having every opportuni- 
ty to play into the road, as he might be 
expected to do. 1 could not suppress a 
smile as I stepped back from the ball to 
allow the stewards to complete their 
work. Seeing my smile, the crowd and 
the stewards, too, caught the humor 
of the situation and all had a good 
laugh. 

When we had had our fun and things 
had quieted down, I popped the ball onto 
the green and watched it trickle down 
the slope and stop four feet from the 
hole, whereupon I missed the putt and 
acquired my first 5 of the round. It was 
a bitter disappointment. 

The remainder of the match was un- 
eventful, and ended at the 30th green. 

Seven 18-hole matches, four of them 
grueling, and one of 36 holes represent 
a fairly busy week of golf. At St. An- 
drews. immediately after the tournament 
was over, I was too tired to be aware of 
any sensation except relief. The British 
Open was coming up in two weeks, and 
what I needed most was rest on the phys- 
ical side and a change of scenery men- 
tally. So Mary and I took off for a week 
in Paris. 


THE BRITISH OPEN 
The first order of business on my return 
to England was to get through the quali- 
fying for the British Open, which I had 
a right to expect would be something of 
a formality, [t was, as before, in two sec- 
tions. But this year the two courses in 
use were the championship course, Hoy- 
lake, and another near by, Wallasey. I 
completed the second qualifying round 
with a total of 150, nine strokes behind 
Archie Compston and seven behind 
Henry Cotton, but safely within the nec- 
essary limit. Next day, however, was the 
first round of the tournament proper, 
and at its conclusion I found myself 
with a score of 70. tied for the lead with 
Cotton and Macdonald Smith. 

The second day 1 added a 72, so that 
at the halfway point I was leading the 
field, although only by one stroke over 
Fred Robson and three over Horton 
Smith. I had a margin of five over 
Archie Compston. Five strokes sounds 
like an awful lot, but here is what can 
happen. 

On the morning of the final day I be- 
gan my third round 4. 5, 6, and Comp- 
slon, starling about an hour later, did 
these first three holes in 4, 3, 4 and 
then added a 2 on the short fourth, 
where 1 had taken a par 3. In four 
holes my lead of five strokes vanished 
completely. 

All during the latter half of the round 
the cheers from Compslon’s gallery were 
ringing in my ears. The American domi- 


nation of the British Open had been un- 
broken for a number of years, so it was 
quite natural that a British crowd should 
cheer Compston’s great play. I can still 
see the awesome figure made by Comp- 
ston toward the finish of his round. He 
had finished in 68 to take the lead from 
me by one stroke at 215 to 216 and. as 
one of the British writers said, he was 
playing like a frenzied giant. A tall, pow- 
erful man, Compston was truly striding 
after the ball, as though he could not 
wait to vent his fury upon it. Watching 
from the clubhouse as I saw him sweep 
past the 16th green, I had the feeling 
that spectators, tee boxes, benches even, 
might be swirled up into his wake. As he 
left the 18th green after his great 68 and 
made his beaming way to the clubhouse 
through a crowd of well-wishers, he was 
about as happy a figure as I have ever 
seen. 

At the time I was heading for the first 
tee to start my final round. After an un- 
eventful 4 at the first hole, 1 hit a high, 
towering drive off the second tee. I saw 
the bail coming down a yard or two off 
the right edge of the fairway into the 
heavy rough. As I watched the ball de- 
scending, I also saw it was going to land 
very close to one of the gallery stewards 
wearing his identifying red skull cap. In- 
deed it did; 1 have often wondered what 
that fellow’s head was made of. He was 
in no wise injured by the impact, but my 
ball, landing on his head, careened some 
50 yards, entirely across an adjoining 
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fairway, and finished in a bunker intend- 
ed to be a hazard for players approach- 
ing the 14th green. I am unable to say 
whether the accident resulted in my ball 
being nearer the hole than it would other- 
wise have been. I do know that it found 
a very clean tie in the sand, which was in- 
finitely preferable to one in the deep 
rough for which it had been headed. 

This second shot from the sand fin- 
ished about 20 feet from the hole, after 
which I holed the putt for a birdie 3. 1 
continued on in a very comfortable way 
until I arrived at the 8th tec. needing two 
4s — which were entirely reasonable — in 
order to be out in 35. This was the best 
1 had done to this point during the tour- 
nament, and 1 must admit that 1 was 
feeling most optimistic. I felt that Comp- 
ston must inevitably suffer some reaction 
from his fine round of the morning 
(actually, he put himself completely out 
with an 82), and no one else was close 
enough to offer serious challenge if I 
could put in a reasonably good round. 

The 8th hole at Hoylake was of 
some 480 yards. After a good drive 
my spoon second just missed the left 
edge of the green and rolled off 
some 10 or 15 yards down an inno- 
cent slope. The ball lay still in the 
fairway, with absolutely nothing 
between it and the flag, some 10 or 
15 yards off the putting surface. The 
hole was located another five yards, 
perhaps, beyond the edge of the 
green. From my ball the fairway 
sloped upward to the putting sur- 
face. and then dropped off in a fair- 
ly fast slope to the hole and beyond. 

The green was quite keen. 

I wanted desperately to get that 
4 so I could take things a bit more 
easily from that point in. I tried to 
let my first chip die just onto the 
edge of the green, hoping that it 
would roll down clo.se to the hole. 

But the shot was underplayed and 
did not quite reach the putting sur- 
face. Still with the same respect for the 
keen green, 1 left the second chip some 
10 feel short of the hole. Trying very 
hard to save a par at least, I slipped the 
first putt a foot past the hole. And then, 
a bit unsettled perhaps. 1 hurriedly tapped 
the next one — and it didn't go in. 

These events caused much wonder- 
ment among the spectators and golfing 


authorities present. Bernard Darwin said 
that a nice old lady with a croquet mallet 
could have saved me at least two strokes. 
Yet 1 will swear that 1 took the 7 on 
that hole in the most reasonable man- 
ner. The whole thing was at once so 
unbelievable and so supremely simple 
that it comprised the most perfect ex- 
ample of the kind of torment that is 
ever present for the contestant in an 
Open championship, 

As i walked to the 9th tee I was in a 
daze. 1 realized that in only one brief 
span of a moment or two. all the effort 
of the past three days had been just 
about washed out. I should like to say 
that this disaster caused me to rise up in 
all my might and resolve to win out at 
all costs. The fact is, though, that it did 
anything hut that. 

I had been badly shaken and I knew 
it. 1 was even confused mentally. 1 was 
completely incapable of making any cal- 
culation — either of what score I might 
ultimately achieve, or what would be 


necessary to stave off the challenge of 
others. 

Since 1 could not think, I simply kept 
on hitting the ball as best 1 could to fin- 
ish the round in an orderly fashion. I 
had no more thought of attacking or de- 
fending or of being over par or under par, 
but merely of finishing, I know that I 
did the next five holes in 4 each, but two 


of them were par 3s. T remember getting 
a 4 on the I4th. At the 1 5th I played my 
second a bit short of the green, chipped 
up to within a half dozen feet and missed 
the putt. 

The 16lh hole at Hoylake in 1930 was 
532 yards in length. It was a dogleg to 
the right around a corner of a dike, at 
about 270 yards from the tee. The green 
was wide and flat, and whatever may 
have been on the right-hand side, there 
was a bunker at the left front corner of 
the green. Going all-out for a 4. my long 
wood second was pulled just enough to 
finish in this left-hand bunker. I found 
the ball lying cleanly on the smooth sand, 
but very close to the left-hand wall of 
the bunker — chat is, the wall on the side 
opposite the hole. The slope of this wall 
was quite abrupt. There could be no 
thought of playing an ordinary blast or 
half blast, or even a chip. The ball 
could only be struck by a sharply de- 
scending blow, and my right foot had to 
be placed almost at the top of the bank 
behind me. The hole lay at some 20 
to 25 yards across the flat, shining 
green. 

So the 16th hole produced a shot 
which was one of the best I ever 
made in my life and which, as it 
turned out, won the championship 
for me. I had not used for any im- 
portant shot during the whole year 
the massive, concave sand wedge 
that Horton Smith had given me. 
But a.s 1 looked at this situation on 
the 70ih hole of the championship, 
I could see that this was the only 
club with which this shot could be 
played successfully. If ! could drop 
the club just behind the ball so that 
contact would be made just above 
center of the face of the club, the 
loft should be just about right to 
play a running shot across the green. 
1 knew it was dangerous to use a 
club with which 1 had so little fa- 
miliarity, but it was the only hope. 
The shot came off precisely as intended. 
The ball popped over the forward bank 
of the bunker and crept slowly across 
the green until it just tickled the edge 
of the hole and stopped two inches 
beyond. 

That did it. I had to hole a reasonable 
putt for a 4 on the 17lh, but finished with 
continued 
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BOBBY JONES continued 

another 4 at 18 and was safe from pur- 
suit. Leo Diegel, coming along an hour 
later, took 6 at the I6th hole and so lost 
to me by two strokes. Macdonald Smith 
needed a 2 at the par-4 18th to lie me. 
The par 4 which he got left him tied 
with Diegel for second. 

These two British championships were 
the hardest of any T could remember. I 
might say they still arc. 

THE UNITED STATES OPEN 
The first round of the 1930 Open at In- 
tcrlachen in Minneapolis was played on 
the hottest day that 1 can remember. I 
never knew what the official temperature 
was, but it was certainly well over 100'’ 
on the golf course. I started the round 
clad in light-gray plus fours, a shirt with 
a collar and a red foulard four-in-hand 
tic. I carried a dozen or so red wood tees 
in my trousers pocket. When I finished 
the round my plus fours were so saturat- 
ed they appeared to be black. The tic 
had run all over my shirt, and the red 
from the tecs had stained one leg of my 
trousers. ! could not loosen my tic. so 
Keeler cut it off with a pocket knife. The 
heat was too much for a good many 
players, among them my friend Cyril 
Tolley. 

I managed to get off to a fairly good 
start— out in 34 and back in 37, with 
a couple of slips. My 71 was good 
enough to be tied for the lead until 
late afternoon, when Macdonald Smith 
and Tommy Armour came in with a 
pair of 70s. 

Next day, even with the aid of a stroke 
of luck from the famous “lily pad” shot 
which skipped across a pond, 1 needed 
73 for the second round, and so found 
myself at the halfway point two strokes 
behind Horton Smith and tied with Har- 
ry Cooper and Charlie Lacey. 

I had no doubt that I was surrounded 
by a group of competitors which was 
plenty formidable. Yet my position was 
not too bad. I was never too keen about 
being in the lead at the start of the final 
day, I found (hat i always felt more 
comfortable when 1 lay in good position 
to move to the front, instead of being 
oppressed by that feeling of having 
something to protect. From a spot a cou- 
ple of strokes back, a really good third 


round could be counted on to pick up 
a lot of strokes. 

1 began that morning swinging 
smoothly and comfortably. The first 
break came at the long fourth, where 
I came out of a bunker short of the 
green and holed a putt for a birdie 4. 
Two more birdies at 6 and 7, and I was 
out in 33. Two more birdies, both 4s, 
at the long holes 1! and 12, and an- 
other one — a 3 at 16 — and I was set 
for the best round 1 had ever played 
in a championship, and I believe what 
would have been the lowest score ever 
returned in the United States Open up 
to that time. 

But I did not get the 66 that seemed 
so certain. I went one over par on each 
of the last two holes. The 4 at 17 was 
pardonable, because at 262 yards it was 
about as long as a par 3 could get. The 
5 at 1 8 came when 1 pushed my drive to 
the right among some trees and had to 
waste a shot playing out. Even so, the 
68 started me ofl‘ on the last round that 
afternoon five strokes ahead of Harry 
Cooper, who had moved up to second 
position. But in that last round three 
times I took 5 on a par-3 hole, thereby 
kicking away six precious strokes. These 
lap.ses were only partially redeemed when 
I followed each with a birdie. 

It was obvious that the round which 
should have been a breeze was likely to 
become sticky indeed. After a double 
bogey 5 on the 13th. I managed to get 
hold of myself. A good drive and an iron 
to tlie 14th green was followed by a putt 
of about 15 feet for a birdie 3. A better 
drive and iron to number 15 left a pull 
of eight feet for the birdie, which 1 
missed. But at 16 my mashie-niblick 
pitch stopped a foot from the hole for 
another 3. Just when everything seemed 
nicely settled. 1 got all tied up within 
myself trying to hit a wood tee shot to 
the par-3 17th, and the ball wheeled far 
off line to the right into a marsh. A lo- 
cal rule permitted me to drop into the 
fairway, but many yards short of the 
green. With the penally, this brought 
the third par-3 5. 

These events had been somewhat un- 
settling. My drive and second to the 
18th were at best tentative, and left my 
ball on the very front of the green, at 
least 40 feet from the hole. The crowd was 
continued 
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milling about in great excitement, and it 
was only with difficulty that I was able 
to maintain some composure. More to 
settle my nerves a bit than for any 
other reason. I walked up to the flag 
and went through the motions of look- 
ing Over the putt with great care. The 
green sloped gradually upward for about 
half the distance to the hole, whence 
a somewhat steeper slope carried up to 
a small table, upon which the hole had 
been cut. 

As 1 stepped up to the putt. I was quiv- 
ering in every muscle. My most opti- 
mistic expectation was to get the thing 
dead. It is impossible to describe my sen- 
sation when 1 saw my ball take a small 
break five or six feet from the cup, so 
that I knew it was in. Hats were tossed 
in the air all around the green, and I 
know the great shout must have been 
heard by my adversaries still on the 
course. I had a long wait in the club- 
house before the result became official, 
but 1 felt pretty confident that I could 
not be caught. Actually, again as at Hoy- 
lake, Mac Smith came to the last hole 
needing another eagle 2 to tie. That final 
putt had again closed the door. 

THE UNITED STATES AMATEUR 
I knew no American golf course more to 
my liking than Merion. Besides being a 
good course, it was one for which I had 
come to have a good deal of sentimental 
affection. It was at Merion in 1916 that 
I first played in the Amateur champion- 
ship. It was there that 1 first won it in 
1924. 1 could not have picked a more 
propitious setting for this final event of 
the most important golfing year of my 
life. 

1 have always thought that the first 
round of that championship saw the real 
turning point of the tournament for me. 
In much the same way as at St. Andrews, 
i managed to play my best golf in the 
very first match. And, again as at St. 
Andrews, it proved (and unexpectedly, 
too) that it was here that 1 needed it 
most. As 1 was making my way from 
the locker room to the flr.st tcc. I 
slopped to have a w'ord with Jess Sweet- 
ser, who was going in to change after 
a match. 

continued 
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provided automatically. No other auto- 
matic has this advanced, improved de- 
sign. The new Gauthier Prontormatic 
shutter introduced on the Dynamatic II 
with speeds from 1/30 to 1/500 is 
marked with Voigtlander’s Script “V” 
because it is adapted to Voigtlander’s 
own standards and requirements. 

Unlike earlier automatics, the new 
Dynamatic 1 1 not only offers great 
results in fully automatic use, but also 


sn-dan warrajily on both pnrtii anti labor, general 
A'leclric Co., /(ailio /leceivcr Oept., [/lira, Neio York 

T^ogress Is Our Most Important Thoduct 

GENERAL '^ ELECTRIC 


has the full range of performance and 
manual controls you would expect from 
a fine 35mm camera. 

The Dynamatic II comes with the 
famous Voigtlander f/2.8 rare earth 
Lanthar lens, fully corrected for color. 

Add it up: 

• Fully automatic. 

• Full range manual control. 

• Coupled rongefinder. 

• 1-to-l viewfinder with f-stops visible in il. 

• Exclusive 3-cell light metering system. 

See it at your dealer today — $139-50. 

VOIGTLANDER 

Since 1756 


BOBBY JONES 

Jess asked. “Who have you got this 
morning, Rob?” 

"Sandy Sominerviile,” I replied. 

"Phew!” said Jess, "what a guy to get 
in the first round!" 

“I know-." I .said. 

Ross Sommcrvillc. the Canadian 
champion, was probably the least appre- 
ciated amateur golfer in the world. Il 
seemed lhal only golfers knew how good 
he was. But those of us who had played 
with him had no doubt about the effec- 
tiveness or the soundness of his compact 
and very beautiful and regular method. 
Above all, we knew him as a competi- 
tive athlete, in his quiet and unspectacu- 
lar way. of the first rank, not only in golf 
but in a number of other sports, i believe 
that about this time Sominerviile was 
recognized as one of the best amateur 
hockey players in Canada. 

Most likely it was a good thing for 
me to catch a first-round opponent for 
whom I had such high respect. After 
halving the first hole in par 4s. we each 
hit big wood shots just off the edge of 
the green at the long uphill second hole. 
We each chipped very dead, and il be- 
came even more obvious that I had a 
battle on my liands. 

Sandy missed his par 3 on the third, 
after which we halved three holes in par 
figures. At the next hole, the 7th, came 
the break of the match and, as it turned 
out, the break in the tournament for me. 
In 1930 the 7th at Merion was a drive- 
and-pitch affair, with the pitch, after a 
normal drive, being a little more than a 
hundred yards. Sandy and I both pitched 
our .seconds to the right of the hole, and 
a little less than hole-high, he about sev- 
en feet. I about eight. The two balls were 
only a little more than a fool apart, al- 
though no stymie was involved. I was 
one up at the time. 

This was definitely not one of those 
occasions the importance of which is 
appreciated only in retrospect. As I 
walked up the green to finish the hole, 
there was going through my mind a very 
well-remembered sequence of thoughts. 
"There is a chance here," I was think- 
ing, “for this match to swing one way 
or the other. Sandy has been hitting right 
along with me on every shot. On every 
hole it has just been a question of who 
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would make the putt, I've got the first 
go at it this time. If I can get my ball 
into the hole, Sandy’s putt will become 
a lot tougher; and if he should miss, it 
might mean the match. If I miss first, 
almost certainly he will hole and we will 
be even. If that happens, with Sandy in 
the mood he is in today, 1 will be play- 
ing for my life from here on in.” 

1 never worked harder on any putt 
than I did on this one. The green was 
quite keen, and there was a little break 
from right to left which was difficult to 
read. I putted the ball very gently. The 



Spent from long season’s tension, 
weary Jones leaves links at Merton. 


touch was exactly right, even if the line 
had been a bit too conservative. The ball 
hesitated at the upper edge of the hole 
and then dropped. 

Sandy played the same line, but too 
strongly by a hair. His ball touched the 
top of the hole, but passed it by an inch. 
I was very certain that by getting my 
ball into the hole first I had gone two 
ahead instead of being hauled back to 
even. With a little more margin to work 
with, I holed a fair putt for a birdie 3 on 
the 8th, and a really good one of 25 feet 
conlinueii 



Olive hues reach their peak of favor in Eagle clothes for fall, 
adding new spirit to the fashionable man’s appearance. 

For Ihe name of yotir ncaresl dealer, write to 
Eagle Clothes, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 
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BOBBY JONES continued 


5<t an hour parks a Sinica-or buys one* 

Monthly payments on a brand new Simea total just a nickels 
more than the cost of a inontlks parking. And Simea's economy 
doesn’t stop whh low initial price. You can save not nickels but 
hundreds of dollars a year on gasoline alone. Performance? Simea’s 
50 horsepower engine is the largest of all leading economy imports. 
Simea’s brakes arc the largest, too, for faster (and safer) stopping. And 
wlien it comes to looks— you can be proud to park a Simea anywhere. 


• A fitT W down pa> incnt , monihlv p.ivment.s: S37-M 
lor l'(i nionilis, average finance cli.irges. Price may 
\ar\ sligliily dcpendiisgon iiidividiial dealerpoliev, 
but tncUides all cost? except optional ecjnipmcni, 
whitewalls, dcxtinalion charge, insurance, state and 
local taxes. B.i.sed on List Price, P.O.F,. East Coast. 
EACrSt-Safety-cngiiiciTeii L'niOard body. oversirc 
brakes, l-'ront-moiiiitcd "lO lij) engine. 1 -.speed trans- 
mission. 12-voU ignition, 7.,S rnbir foot trunk. 
STANU.-\R1); riirii signals. U’iiulsliidd washers. 
Imcrior light. Deluxe intcriois. ,\titoiiiatic choke. 
P Ut IS AND SERVICE: I hroiigh Chryslcr's 
MoP.ir network. DEM.F.RS; Throughout the 
United States .and C.inad.a. Overseas delivery, loo. 


SIMQA 

LMPORl’KD BY CIIKVSLKR 


past a partial stymie for a 2 at the 9th, 
and so reached the turn four up — and 
my opponent had played seven pars, one 
birdie and only one bogey. 

I won from SommerviJJc in the morn- 
ing by 5 and 4, and in the afternoon 
from Fred Hoblitzel, another Canadian, 
by the same score. In the afternoon 
1 played the first nine in 42, 6 over 
par. What a difference in the two 
matches, with the winning margin the 
same! 

Unfortunately, this was to be typical 
of my progress through the entire tour- 
nament — very good golf, day after day, 
was to be mixed up with some very bad 
golf, i cannot say whether it was luck, 
or the strain of that fourth champion- 
ship. or W'hcther I was playing so well but 
was just so tired that, while my game 
would respond whenever called upon, 
it was yet not equal to a steady perform- 
ance. In every match i would play quite 
well for a while, and then, having gained 
what looked like a comfortable lead, I 
would lapse into something worse than 
mediocrity and manage to get rid of 
most of it. But always, when it got to 
close running again, my play would im- 
prove. I should have ended every match 
more quickly than 1 did. Yet 1 was never 
down to any opponent, and never in 
any sort of trouble. 

When Gene Homans stroked his last 
putt in the final round on Saturday aft- 
ernoon on the 11th green and, before 
the ball stopped rolling, came with a big 
smile to shake my hand, all at once I 
felt the wonderful feeling of release from 
tension and relaxation that I had wanted 
so badly for so long a time. I wasn’t quite 
certain what had happened or what I 
had done. 1 only knew that I had com- 
pleted a period of most strenuous cITort 
and that at this point nothing more re- 
mained to be done, and that on this par- 
ticular project, ui least, there could nev- 
er at any lime in the future be anything 
else to do. 1 am certain that many other 
people have enjoyed this feeling — that 
the project, no matter what its impor- 
tance. has been finished, and ahead, at 
least for a time, lies iiothing but rest 
and cessation of worry. The Grand Slam 
was done. end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASEBALL— After 11 U 


n their le-game ti 


seven (tames to three with one fie. In the eighth 
game the Giants grabbed a 7~0 lead, only to lose 
it when tile Jatianese All-Stars struek back with 
seven runs before the game was called in the 10th 
inning. San Francisco won the ninth, lOlh and 
11th games, beating the Osaka Giants 4- 2 and the 
All-Stars twice, 9-1 in their most decisive victory 
of the tour and 7-2. 


8ASKETBALI — The PniLADKLl’llIA WAR- 

RIORS continued to romp at the head of the Na- 
tional Basketball .Association. In a game against 
Gincinnuti thu Warriors overpowered the Royals 
131 113, held an ankle-bruised Oscar Robertson 
to 11 poiiilB. In the lirst of two games against De- 
troit the Warriors came from behind with a Uisl- 
p.Tiod rush of 44 points to win 136-121. WILT 
CH.AMBKRL-AIN, though he missed all 10 of his 
free throws, turned in his best porforniiince of the 
season, with 4-1 points. In the second game Cham- 
berlain scored 32 points to lead Philadelphia to a 
130-123 victory and their sixth straight win with- 
out a liKss. PHILADKLPHIA. leader in NBA 
Lastern Division standings; ST. LODIS, leader 


1 Wer 


1 Div 


BOXING— CHIC CALDERWOOD of Scotland, 
Britain’s unbeaten light-heavyweight champion, 
floored Rolf Peters of Germany three times for a 
four-round TKO, at Paisley, .Scotland. Caldor- 
wood also won ringside praise from aging cham- 
pion Archie Moure. “Man, I was iiiipressM,” said 
Archie. "That hoy can really punch.” 
BILLYHU.NTER.aftertraiJingHeaeyB-cighfRay 
Lopez of Cuba on all three cards at the end of the 
fifth round, ended the light with a six-round KO, 
at New York. 

MARCEL PIGOU of Paris won a 10-round split 
decision over veteran Ralph (Tiger) Jones, mid- 
dleweights, at Boston. 

RALPH DUPAS, behind a steady stream of lefts, 
won a seven-round TKO over Canadian Welter- 
weight Champion Gale Kerwin, at New Orleans. 
KRICH SCHOEPPNRR of Gernianv, 10-round 
decision over Frankie Daniels of Bakersfield, Cal- 
if.. light heavyweights. Dortmund. Germany. 
CLEVELAND WILLIAMS, four-round KO over 
George Moore, heavyweights, Houston. 

CHESS--.Aftcr eight rounds at the Chess Olympics 
at Leipzig, East Germany, Russia pulled ahead of 
the U.S. 24 point.s lo20,4.Iinhe fifth round Bob- 
by Fischer, C.S. champion, held World Champion 
Mikhail Tal of Russia to a 21-move draw. 


HARNESS racing-air RF.CQRD t$7.501 took 
the second leg of the 150,000 World Champion- 
ship trot for 4-year-old.s at Yonkers by 1 lengths 
over Hickory Pride, won thetwo-rueechampionship 
by one point over France’s Mick d'Angerieux, who 
won the first heat a week earlier. Driven by 
George Sholty, the brown mare, usually a slow 
starter, stayed elose to the leaders in the eight- 
horse field, pulled away from Iliekory Pride with a 
quarter mile lo go and finished the 11/ miles in 
2;35. Air Record was third in the first heat for a 
total of 8 poinu. while Mick d'Angerieux was 
fourth in the second heat for a total of 7 points. 
Sn M.AC LAD '$5.80 1 rushed through a driving 
downpour to win the seeond leg of the $7.5,000 
American Trotting Classic at Inglewood, Calif, 
by 2 lengths over Senator Frost, one mile in 
2:00 4.'5. Stanley Dancer, driver. 

In the four-day HARRISRCRG. PA. STAND- 
ARDBRED SALE, H74 horses were au.’tioned off 
lorn record $3,22.5,100. Hanover fPa.' breeding 
farm did its best business ever, sold 120 horse's for 
over $I million, including two. Fury Hanover and 
Lehigh Hanover, for 560,000 each, and a son of 
Adios, Mitch Hanover, for $6.5,000. 


HOCKEY - MONTREAL edged ahead of Chicago 
and into first place in the National Hockey League 
when Center JEAN BELIVEAC seored three 
goals in the first period of a game against Toronto, 
then held the Maple Leafs to one goal in the last 
period for a 3-1 victory In their next game, 
against Chicago, the Canadk-ns held on lo first 
place when DICKIE MDORF- seored two third- 
period goals to tie the Black Hawks 4 -4. Mnore’s 
two goaUs ran his total Lo 15, highest in the league. 


HORSE RACING -GOOD MOVE ;$38.40i won 
the $61,470 Selima Stakes at Laurel by a length 
over Times Two and set a track record of 1 ;44 3/5 
for the 1 1/16 miles Erie Guerin up. 

DIVINE COMEDY l$fi.20; coasted in to an 
8-length victory over Ouija Board in the $56,600 
Roamer Handicap at Aqueduct. The 3-year-old 


set a track record of 1 :554/0 for the 13/16 miles. 

Willie .Shoemaker up. 

HORSE SHOW — At the eight-day National Horse 
Show at .Madison Square Garden (see paffe 67), 
the U.S. lost one of its greatest jumpers. Trail 
Guide, who suffered a broken neck after falling 
in competition. The 2I-year-old horse, last of the 
great Army mounts, was low scorer in both the 
1956 and 1960 Olympics. GEORGE MORRIS of 
New Canaan, Conn, won the Good Will Ghailonge 
Trophy jumping event, in which Trail Guide was 
kilW, with two perfect rounds. VICKI REITER. 
16, of Akron, won the Good Hands saddle seat 
championship, the biggest prize, for juniors, im- 
mediately announced her reiiremenl. "There real- 
ly isn’t any plsee else for me to go.” explained 
Vicki. In one of the closest competitions Ll.'CY 
Cl.’LLMAN of Stamford. Conn, won the Harry 
T. Peters Memorial Challengc'Trophy by 2/10oI a 
point (326.8 to 326.61 over Ellen Bongnrd of 
Scarsdale, N.Y, McI.AIN STREE3', owned by 
Duffy Stables and ridden by Johnny Bell, won 
the Professional Horsemen's Association Trophy, 
a season-long competition. 

SKIN DIVING - ENZO .MAIORCA of Sicily broke his 
own world depth record with a 49-melpr plunge 
into the Mediterranean off Syracuse, Sicily. Mai- 
orca wore fins and carried a 19.R-pound spear gun, 
was under one minute 20 seconds. 

SOCCER TOTTH.N'HAM HOT.SPUR of London 
bent Fulham .-i 1 to run its unbeaten streak lo a 
record 16 games, now leads the English league 
with 31 points. 

TENNIS— BOB HEWITT of Australia upset his 
fellow countryman Neale Fraser, this year’s 
Wimbledon and U.S. champion, 3-6, 6-1, 7-9, 6-3, 
6-4 in the semifinals of the Queensland cham- 
pionship at Brisbane, but lost the lille in straight 
sets, 14-12, 6-0. 6-3 to Roy Emerson, 

TRACK & fielo-ROBERT LOWE of Brown irni- 
veraity won the 5-mile Heptagonal Game* .As,so- 
ciation cr08.s-country ehampionship at New York 
hy 100 yards over Yale's Bill Bachrach. covered 
the distance in 25:-59. ARMY won the team 
ehampionship for the third straight yenr to retire 
the Auerhach trophy. 

volleyball — In first round of the world cham- 
pionships at Rio de Janeiro, Russia heat U.S. men’s 
team 1.5-7. 1.5-13 and 18-14. Russia also beat U.S. 
women’s team 16-14, 15-5 and 15-5. 

MILEPOSTS— .AWARDED: VERN LAW, Pitts- 
burgh pitcher who won 20 games during the regu- 
lar season and two games against the New York 
Yankees in the World Scries, the Cy Young Award 
as major league pitcher of the year. 

RETIRED: GEORGE WEISS, 66, general man- 
ager of the Yankees, effeetivo Deeember 31. under 
a Yankee reiirement policy which inactivates 
an employee after he is 6.5, Weiss will remain 
with the club in an advisory rapacity. 
I’HO.MOTED: H. ROY HAMEY, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Yankees, to succeed George 
Weiss as general manager. 

MIRED: Bir.L DEWITT, who quit as presi- 
dent of the Detroit Tigers last month, as general 
manager of the Cincinnati Reds. 

FIRED: DON ROSSI, genera) manager of the 
Dallas Texans of the American Football League, 
by Lamar Hunt, owner of the Texans. Rossi 
claimed he was fired for protesting Hunt's policy 
of giving away free tickets to Te.xan games. Said 
Rossi, "We gave away tickets by the thousands. 
I wanted to protect the st'ason ticket holders 
and pointed out to him [Hunt] ... it would bo 
impnssihle to sell season tickets for 1961." 
INJURED: MICKEY THOMPSON, holder of 
the U.S. land-speed record '363.67 mph). in a 
hydroplane race on Lake Mead in Nevada. He suf- 
fered a compre.s.sion fracture of a vertebra- para- 
lyzing his legs — when his boat took a bad bounce. 
DIED: EVERETT SCOTT .SR., 68. former ma- 
jor league shortstop, at Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Scott played in 1,307 con.secutive games from 
June 1916 to xMay 1925, a record broken only by 

died': B&’bBY WALLACE, 87, member of 
baseball’s Hall of Fame and former manager of 
St. Louis Browns and the Cincinnati Reds, at 
Torrance, Calif. 
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Crack shot-not cracked lips! 

Experienced sportsmen won’t put 
up with windburned, wcather-sorc 
lips. They carry 'Chap Stick’ as part 
of their gear! Soothes lip irritations 
— like a shot! Famous mcdicalfd 
formula. America's No. I lip balm. 



Makes lips feel great/ 


people prefer 

KING SANO 

pm'poselul cigarette 


n product of United Stales Tobacco Company 
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W^H^OLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


NAUGHTY, NAUGHTY OR NICE 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your editorial 
(“Lady Luck and the Law," Oct. 31). 
It takes reali.sm and a large measure of 
courage to stand up and be counted on 
such an issue. 

What a paradoxical country we live in ! 
Legal to pay admission to a privately 
owned race track which can only exist by 
sanction of a state government- and, 
once in, gamble away. But naughty, 
naughty to bet on a fight, a baseball, 
basketball or football game. Heavens to 
Betsy! Maybe some day we’ll treat wa- 
gering here as sensibly as they treat it 
in England. 

Norman W. Schaefer 
Olympia, Wash. 

Sirs: 

For too long our laws have limited 
gambling to dogs, horses and the stock 
market. Those who prefer lotteries, poker 
or bingo should bo permitted to indulge 
their whims reasonably under strict regu- 
lation. 

Dei. Bissell 

Phoeni-X, Ariz. 

Sirs: 

I was shocked by your advocation of 
legalized gambling. I.s it not common 
knowledge that lice breed more lice, that 
horses breed more horses and that gam- 
bling breeds more gambling? How can 
you believe that legalized gambling will 
forever remain honest and restrained? 

Samuel B. Johnson 

Middlebury, Vt. 

AARDVARK GO HOME 

Sirs: 

Until we read /nt^gmlion iv the Baasel 
World (Oct. 31), we were about ready to 
trade in our basset Seaney'.s Fang for an 
aardvark. 

After sneaking out of three Denver dog 
shows, feeling that Fang was a complete 
failure, we now find that she is ideal as a 
field hound. What brought it all on was 
reading in your magazine that the winner 
of the field trial you reported was Shell- 
bark’s Michie. Our dog is of the -same line. 

I thank you, my wife thanks you and 
Fang thanks you. 

JiMM Seaney 

Denver 

LITTLE LIGHTNING 

Sirs: 

In regard to the article about the 
wealth of sophomores in football this 
year (A Seanon for Sophomores, Oct. 31), 
you mentioned Bobby Dodd Jr. of Flori- 
da. Not taking anything away from Bob- 
by, he is a fine pas.ser, but you neglected 


to mention anything about Larry Liber- 
tore, the "Little Lightning" who has 
started every game ihi.s year. He is the 
sparkplug of the team and is capable of 
anything, including running 66 yards 
against LSU on the first play of the game. 
You also neglected to mention a great 
pass receiver, also a sophomore, Bruce 
Starling. 

Patrick McKeown 

Ocala, Fla. 

BILLY LOVES BONNIE 

Sirs: 

Being a charter sub.scriber and an ar- 
dent supporter of the Bonnie Prudden 
plan of exercises for the newborn (May 'I, 
el seq.), may I present Billy, age 6 



BILLY JOYCE 


months, who has faithfully followed the 
prescribed program each day? 

What happened? With Bonnie’s exer- 
cises and proper diet to go with them, 
this happened. Take a close look for your- 
self. He really performs his exercises each 
day and loves doing them! 

Mrs. Donn Joyce 

Bay Village, Ohio 

DINKUM RACE 

Sirs; 

A fair dinkum job of reporting! (fiip- 
pomaniacs Take Over, Oct. 31). 

Chuck Lawson 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Had my copy of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
not been delayed, I would have jetted 
straight to .•Xuslralia for thi.s year’s run- 
ning of the Melbourne Cup. You got me 
all stirred up! 

And may I ask who won? 

Evan L. Ellis 

Sarasota, Fla. 

• See page 33.— ED. 
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BY THE BOARD 

Sirs: 

Maybe there are rea.son.s, other than 
the obvious commercial ones, why in the 
new 10-club ba.seball leagues (“Expand 
Baseball, Don't Dilute It,’’ Editorials, 
Nov. 7: each team will play a schedule of 
18 gamc.s against each of the other clubs, 
or 162 games in all. But it seems to me 
there is an awfully good argument not 
to do so. 

If, instead, a team played each ol the 
other 9 in the league 17 times, there 
would be a 153-game season — only one 
game less than has been played all the.se 
year.s. One game i.s not too significant 
from the standpoint of record.s and sta- 
tistics. Almost any ballplayer is likely to 
miss one game a sea.son for any of a varie- 
ty of rea.sons. 

But baseball relies for a very consider- 
able portion of its appeal on records and 
statistics. If Foxx or Greenberg had had 
the benefit of a 162-game season in their 
best year.s, Babe Ruth'.s home run record 
would have gone by the board a long 
time ago. And if ihe present plan goes 
through, someone like Mantle or Mays 
will be able to produce more than 60 home 
runs just by v'irlue of having something 
more than 30 more times at bat. 

Peter Schwed 

New York City 

CATESBY AND THE CODE 

Sirs: 

How did you get it? I have read and 
read again the excellent and remarkable 
article about Mark Catesby by Robert 
Cantwell (A Leijeud Come.x to Life, Oct. 
31', I do not know how such an article 
fits into a sports magazine, but if you 
slipped by this insertion I trust that you 
slip similarly again and soon! 

Thank you for such Informative and in- 
teresting reading. 

Howard C. Wessels 
Huntington Woods, Mich. 

Sir.s ; 

Your article is lantalizingly vague as 
to how the secret diary of William Byrd 
came to be decoded, after having kept its 
(apparently I innocuous secrets for a cou- 
ple of hundred years, W'hat happened? 

James Edwards 

New York City 

• Byrd based his cipher on the meth- 
od of one William Mason, a famous 
stenographer of the time, whose dots, 
wiggles and curves looked like Arabic 
writing or a badly bent wire fence. 
One notebook, covering the years 
1709-1712, wound up in the Hunt- 
ington Library of California. This 


contained some legal notes from Sir 
Edward Coke’s Reports. By overlay- 
ing his shorthand symbols with the 
English phrases for which they stood, 
Mrs. Marion Tinling of the library 
staff found it was possible to build 
up a shorthand alphabet. At almost 
the same time two experts in cryp- 
tography discovered from another 
Byrd notebook the source of his short- 
hand system. Three of his deciphered 
notebooks have now been puialished 
as The Secret Diary oj William Byrd 
1 709 1712, Another Secret D iary 1739- 
171tl and The London Diary 1717- 
1721.— TLD. 

FOUR FOR NONE 

Sirs: 

T have just read Charles Goren’s column 
(A iVeu- Quiz, Oct. 31). In regard to ex- 
ample No. 10 (see hand beloic), 1 would 
like to be advised of respon.ses to the 
Gerber four-club bid. My impre-ssion is 
that it coincides with the Blackwood con- 
vention as far as mentioning ace.s is con- 
cerned. Under those circumstances, how 
can a bid of four diamonds over a four- 
club bid indicate four aces? 

Mrs, Harold Fitting 

Alameda, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Tn the answer Goren states: “An im- 
mediate respon.se of four clubs to an open- 
ing bid of one, two, or three no trump 
must be construed as the Gerber conven- 
tion a.sking for aces.’’ What happens if 
partner has two or three aces? How does 
he show them? 

M. E. Wangenhei-m 

Oakland, Calif. 


As South you hold; 





South's bid: four chibs 

• According to Card Editor Goren, “a 
response of four diamonds to the four- 
club asking bid of the Gerber con- 
vention can mean either no aces or 
four aces. A bid of four hearts indi- 
cates one ace; four spades, two aces; 
four no trump, three aces. In this 
hand there would be no question that 
a response of four diamonds meant 
four aces since partner opened with 
two no trump, a strong bid.”— ED. 
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ARTHUR WRIGHT 


Mosquito commodore 


Ask anyone along the Charleston, 
S.C. waterfront who is the top fisher- 
man thereabouts and he’ll likely tell 
you it’s Arthur Wright, commodore 
of the “mosquito fleet,” that pictur- 
esque band of fishermen immortalized 
in Porgy and Besa. At 60, he has been 
fishing out of Charleston for nearly 
half a century, and, as shown above, 
he still knows where to find the big 
ones— in this case, a 400-pound sand 
shark. “I don't make much money.” 
says Wright, “but I have a good life.” 


Wright probably knows the tricky 
local currents better than any man 
alive, and his angling has even fur- 
thered the cause of marine biology. 
Several years ago he pulled out of the 
depths a squirming creature only 10 
inches long which was identified by 
scientists as one of the largest speci- 
mens ever seen of the tiny, cannibalis- 
tic sargassum fish. 

“I never know what I'll find,” saj-^s 
Commodore Wright, “but I know 
there’s nothing dull about fishing.” 
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No Rules At All 


War seemed easy to these 
Australian soldiers after they 
played the colonel’s new game 
by LINDSAY HARDY 

I N Australia two games of foot- 
ball are played, Rugby League 
and Australian Rules. Rugby League, 
a game resembling football in the 
United States, is played in Queens- 
land and New South Wales. Austra- 
lian Rules, a game resembling prac- 
tically nothing on earth, fills the win- 
ter nights and Saturday afternoons 
in Victoria, South Australia and the 
west. Adherents of Australian Rules 
take as the first article of their faith 
that Rugby League is a mere vulgar 
squabble in the mud. Rugby League 
men have nothing but scorn for 
what they regard as an effete game 
of position, a game lacking the fine 
battle of the scrum and the fierce joy 
of the tackle, and between the regions 
there is a Mason-Dixon line of opin- 
ion. This state of affairs is a continu- 
ing fact of national life. The football 
season passes in a fury of splendid 
debate, the sportswriters officiate as 
high priests of the two opposing fac- 
tions, and in peacetime everyone is 
happy. But in war the situation was 
taken abroad, where it was resolved, 
in the only recorded instance, on the 


stony slopes of Mt. Torbal in Syria. 

Early in World War II it was the 
custom to recruit the Australian in- 
fantry battalions state by state so 
that one unit would be composed en- 
tirely of South Australians, another 
of New South Welshmen and so on. 
But as replacements began to come 
forward the system was found to be 
unworkable, and by the spring of 
1942 each battalion contained men 
from all over the country so that its 
state identity, and consequently the 
purity of its football faith, was lost. 

After the siege of Tobruk the Ninth 
Australian Division, of which I was 
one sixteen-thousandth part, was tak- 
en out of the line and transported to 
Syria to embark on a program of 
rigorous training in preparation for 
the next round against Rommel. At 
about the same time, we acquired a 
new commander, a free-striding colo- 
nel with a fine presence on parade, 
who turned out, like myself, to be an 
Australian Rules man born and bred. 
The Rugby League men in the offi- 
cers’ mess looked glum at the news but 
took it stoically as a cross to be born, 
one of the normal hazards of war. 

At his first parade the colonel made 
an announcement. He was going to 
make us the toughest battalion in 
Australia's Ninth, he said. We were 
going to route-march Syria, with full 

continued 
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NO RULES AT ALL continued 

pack.s. We were going to wake to 
physical training and train at the 
double. When we went back into the 
line we were going to be iron men. 

The troops listened and took the 
words in. Somehow they seemed to 
have heard it all before. But the new 
colonel meant what he said. We did 
force marches ail over Syria. When 
we were in camp there was an hour’s 
physical training at dawn 
and more after the break at 
midday, with five-mile runs 
and tactical exercises on the 
assault course in between. 

The troops were kept work- 
ing seven days a week, until 
after a few months they were 
as rock-hard as the ground 
they slept on. 

But they were all getting 
bored. Shadowy figures 
could be seen slipping away 
to the villages after dark in 
search of arrack and maid- 
ens. The troops were in such 
condition that they had more 
energy than they could use 
up, and inevitably the time 
came when the subject of 
football was brought up in 
the mess. 

“Football,” said the colonel, 
“splendid idea. What this battalion 
needs is football.’’ Thirty-three offi- 
cers brightened at the word, until the 
colonel went on, “Commanders will 
raise Australian Rules teams by com- 
panies. They can play three after- 
noons a week.” 

Someone said, “Australian 
Rules?” 

“Naturally,” said the colonel, “as 
long as I’m in command of this bat- 
talion.” 

A Rugby League man sensed that 
the moment called for diplomacy, 
but he was not quite up to the occa- 
sion. “What happens,” he said, “to 
the chaps who actually play football 
Rugby League?” A murmur of cap- 
tains and majors told him he had 
moral support. The colonel beetled. 
“Rugby League?” he said. “This is 
officially a South Australian battal- 
ion. It will play the South Australian 
game, the only game, let me say, that 
is worthy of the name.” 

But there was no getting away 
from it, only half the unit would be 
playing Australian Rules, and the 
other half would have another excuse 


to go over the hill after nightfall. The 
subject was discussed with warmth, 
and the mess arranged itself on the 
two sides of the question. But the 
colonel was adamant. He was not 
going to have an Australian Rules 
battalion playing Rugby. There was 
a deadlock in the officers’ mess, and 
training went on as before. 

Then, on the night of the next for- 
mal mess, the colonel came to his 
feet. “Gentlemen,” he said, “I be- 


lieve I have solved the problem of 
sports in this battalion. We’re going 
to play football. It’s going to be un- 
orthodox, perhaps, but we’re going 
to play football ne^’ertheless.” 

Five or six voices said together, 
“But what rules, sir?” 

The colonel paused to give the mo- 
ment proper dramatic effect. “No 
rules at all,” he said. 

The mess pondered the statement 
in silence. Then someone said, “You 
mean, one game or the other with 
the rules relaxed so that everyone 
can play?” 

“I mean no rules whatever,” said 
the colonel firmly, and cleared space 
on the table to describe the new game 
of football he had brought forth. A 
saltcellar and sugar bowl became the 
goal posts at one end, a spoon and 
fork at the other. A cup became the 
ball, set in the center of the field 
midway between the goal posts. 

“Pay attention,” said the colonel. 
“Now then. The beauty of my game 
is that any number of men can play. 
We’ll call the two sides the Blacks 
and the Whites — half a platoon, say, 
on one side, half a platoon on the 



other. It will work out splendidly.” 

‘‘But no rules, sir,” said a baffled 
subaltern. ‘‘How can you possibly 
play football without any rules?” 

‘‘I’ll tell you,” said the colonel. 
‘‘This is the Black team’s goal, this 
is the White’s. The two teams line up 
at opposite ends of the field away 
from their respective goals. The ball 
is laid on the ground where you see 
this cup, midway between the two 
teams. The platoon commander will 
blow a whistle. The two opposing 
teams will then converge on the ball. 
The object of the game is to carry 
the ball, by whatever means, through 
the opposition to the goal at the oth- 
er end of the field.” 

A wondering voice said weakly, 
‘‘Without any rules?” 

‘‘Ko rules at all,” said the colonel 
with pride in the beauty of his game’s 
simplicity. 

‘‘They can do anything?” 

‘‘Literally anything. The troops 
will strip to the waist. There’s a level 
patch of ground down past Head- 
quarter Company’s lines. It’s a bit 
rocky perhaps— but so much the bet- 
ter. You must toughen your troops, 
gentlemen. Get 'em used to hard 
knocks.” 

The adjutant was instructed to 
make the colonel’s game known in the 
next day’s routine orders, and a pla- 
toon commander was told to find 
some posts and erect the goals for the 
first game of the Mt. Torbal football 
season. The following afternoon the 
game began. 

It was a wild and improbable spec- 
tacle. The rank and file took to the 
new football like buffaloes to the 
waterhole. At the whistle blast they 
charged, shouting together, merging 
into a threshing knot from which one 
would struggle with the ball tucked 
firmly under his arm. Down he would 
go, beneath a new mass of arms and 
legs, taking his blows and giving 
them. Back and forth swayed the 
sweating platoons: seldom did any- 
one score a goal. After 20 minutes, 
time was called. After the break the 
struggle was resumed. When one 
game was over and the teams stag- 
gered off the field, two more took 
their places. There were the inevita- 
ble casualties, but they were accepted 
as any game's normal wear and tear. 
No Rules Football was an instant 
success. For the first few weeks the 
colonel’s enthusiasm was unbounded. 

CO/Uinued 
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NO RULES AT ALL continued 

One day he called a halt when al- 
most every man of the two teams 
playing had included himself in a sin- 
gle fighting tangle. There was no sign 
of the ball. It w'as buried, with its 
possessor, deep inside the flailing 
mas.s. The colonel blew his whistle, 
the tangle broke up into its compo- 
nent individuals and the colonel 
called for the ball. 

“Now,” he said, holding the ball 
under his arm, "you men are never 
going to master this game till you 
work out how to play it properly.’’ 

One of the panting players said, 
“But, colonel, that’s the game. You 
play it any way you like, there are 
no rules.” 

“Admittedly, there are no rule.s.” 
said the colonel, “but even so, there 
is a right way and a wrong way to 
play any game. When one of you gets 
the ball, why don’t the rest of you 
block for him? Why don’t you hold 
off the opposition so he can make his 
run for goal?” 

The players looked at each other 
and there were mutterings. Within 
the teams it was felt that the intro- 
duction of even so little rhyme or rea- 
son sullied the spirit of the game’s 
pure anarchy. They were commanded 
to give the colonel’s instructions a 
try, but within 30 seconds of the whis- 
tle, they were a heaving, trampling 
scrum. Again the colonel stopped the 
play, and in his zeal announced that 
he would demonstrate how it should 
be done. The colonel took the ball 
and stepped bravely onto the field. 

It is doubtful if private soldiers 
have ever been presented with such 
an opportunity in the history of the 
AIF. The colonel lined himself up 
with one of the teams. The adjutant 
blew the whistle. The two teams 
charged, bellowing, down the field, 
with the colonel in the middle of the 
pack. And with the single-minded 
unison of a flock of birds turning and 
wheeling in flight, they piled them- 
selves in a 30-man pyramid, with the 
ball and the colonel on the ground at 
its base. Latecomers flung themselves 
happily on top of the heap. Muffled 
shouts came from within. The adju- 
tant strode forward to the rescue, 
blowing his whistle. But it was No 
Rules Football and the game went 
legitimately on, until at last the colo- 
nel was permitted to emerge, red- 
faced and without the ball. 


The incident went tactfully un- 
mentioned in the officers’ mess. Al- 
though the colonel thought notice- 
ably less of the game thereafter, the 
enthusiasm of the troops mounted 
steadily, until they w'ere playing it 
on their own time after the companies 
were dismissed for the day. As their 
ardor grew, so did the casualty rate. 
One day two collarbones were broken, 
in addition to the usual bent noses 
and sprained ankles. Then someone 



broke his leg, and soon after that the 
regimental medical officer had to deal 
with a rapid succession of broken 
ribs, wrists and arms. The game was 
spreading to other battalions, and 
there was talk of a series of divisional 
matches. But an officer at division 
must have compared the attrition the 
infantry was suffering from the game 
to the numbers of men wounded in ac- 
tion in a light battle, and decided it 
could not go on. Finally, one morning 
early in June of 1942, the order was 
pinned on orderly room boards that 
in future football would be played ac- 
cording to Rugby League or Austra- 
lian Rules, and as far as I know the 
game came to an end then and there. 

Shortly after, we returned to the 
desert to take up the duel with Rom- 
mel’s 19th Light Division where it 
had been left off at Tobruk. We took 
some punishment, but we clawed 
them to pieces at Alamein. After 
playing No Rules Football on the 
limestone outcrops of Mt. Torbal we 
were indestructible. end 
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